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COMMENT 


A Duty Left Undone 

Concress, at this writing, is about to adjourn, and has 
not passed an emergency-currency bill. The amended ALpricH 
bill passed the Senate; the Vreenanp bill passed the House. 
They met in conference, but nothing came of it. Hope is 
not yet quite dead that Congress will discharge its duty to 
the country in this matter. Its course, so far, illustrates the 
irresponsibility of a group. No member will be held to ac- 
count by his constituents for not passing the desired bill. 
The failure, if there is one, will rest upon the party in control 
of Congress. The President has done what he could; individ- 
ual members have made great efforts to provide this safeguard, 
but it has not been provided. The best excuse that can be 
framed at Chicago for this neglect will be much less effectual 
than to pass the best possible bill before going to Chicago. 


Bryan’s Wavering Boom 
Pennsylvania gently but with penetrating decision declined 
to instruct her delegates at large to vote for Bryan at Denver. 
The anti-Bryan action of the convention unquestionably ex- 
pressed the feelings of a majority of the party throughout 
the State, and will have great influence on the whole body of 
delegates. There are sixty-eight of them, and though the 
Bryan League has been active in the primaries in many dis- 
tricts, it is questioned whether. Bryan will hold more than a 
dozen delegates in the whole group. The intolerant energy 
of Brother Bryan’s competitive methods, the ardor of his 
efforts for himself, and his harsh attitude towards all rivals 
are enlivening the opposition to him. Tis defeat in the 
Florida primaries indicates that men who don’t want him 
are very much less afraid to say so than they were even a 
month ago, and encourages the belief that if there is a chance 
to get at Denver the deliberate choice of the delegates, he 
may be beaten. Ile is credited at this writing with 410 dele- 
gates, and the anti-Bryan men think he will get about 616, 
which will be 52 short of the two-thirds needed to nominate 
him. 
The “Commoner’s” Poetry 
Two poems illuminate the latest number of the Commoner, 
one on the editorial page, and the other, as usual, in the Home 
Department. Again the Doctor shyly attributes the author- 
ship to others, but who can hardly fail to be impressed by 
this touching personal note: 
“T may not reach the heights I seek, 
My untried strength may fail me; 
Or, half-way up the mountain peak, 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But though that place I never gain, 
Herein lies comfort for my pain— 
I will be worthy of it.” 
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Obviously “untried ” should be “ twice-tried ” or “ oft-tried ” 
—-mayhap a slip of the pen—otherwise it is perfect even to the 
smug recognition of self-worth in the last line. The second 
stanza has a commercial rather than a political tinge; thus: 


“JT may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor, 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though that goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with me— 
I will be worthy of it.” 


Possibly the mail did not contain the usual number of sub 
scriptions on the morning when the poetic pen was taken in 
hand. In any ease the editorial verses possess a more mystical 
appeal. These are the tirst and the last: 


“The mist crept in from the sea 
Out of the void and the vast; 
And it bore the silver rain 
A shimmering guest in its train, — 
And many a murmuring strain 
Of the ships that sailed in the past, 
Soft as sleep’s footfalls be 
The mist crept in from the sea.” 


The mist crept in from the sea, 

And bode for a space, and then 
It heard the imperious call 
Of the deep transcending all, 
And it knew itself as the thrall . 

Of the world-old master of men, 
So, still as the dreams that flee 
The mist crept back to the sea.” 
It has been a good mist, that, which has borne in the silver 
rain; but, alas! we feel. with Wityum, that it is pretty sure 
to creep back again to the sea, along with the dreams that 
flee. Meanwhile we must await further revelations with ill- 
concealed anxiety. 


An Opposition Needed 

Very truly says the World in commenting upon Brother 
Bryan’s indulgent estimation of Brother Roosevetr: 

If the Democratic party has any present excuse for existing, that 

excuse lies in a vigorous and uncompromising opposition to the 
party in power—-the opposition which is absolutely necessary to the 
efficiency and stability of a republican form of government. 
The usefulness of the Democratic party lies in its efficiency 
as a party of opposition. It must either put forth more at- 
tractive policies than the Republicans or more attractive men. 
Ii cannot get anywhere with “ Me too” for its platform. At 
present the duty of providing an opposition to the present 
government is discharged most conspicuously and brilliantly, 
if not effectively, by a Republican newspaper, our neighbor 
the Sun. Strange to say, we have heard of its being. re- 
marked by a member of the administration that it is only 
from the Sun that the administration gets any helpful 
criticism. How helpful energetic criticism may be is, probably, 
better appreciated by persons who are carrying the responsi- 
bilities of government than by mere lookers-on. 


The Defeat of the Mail Subsidy Bil 

Again Congress has refused to authorize the use of some 
of the government’s annual six million dollars of revenue from 
the ocean mail service as an inducement to the construction 
of steamships for the South-American and Far-Eastern trade. 
This year’s defeated measure started out as the protégé of 
Senator GALLINGER, and finished in the House, as Mr. Bryce 
would say, “a shivering minor” in an extreme state of ante- 
mortem emaciation. Indeed, so greatly was it reduced during 
its vicissitudinary career—all the way from $4,608,862 to 
$1,100,000—that it was a mercy to have it killed. Neverthe- 
less, the vote was very close: 145 to 154. Two Democrats 
voted for it and thirty-one Republicans—every one of them 
a fresh-water man—voted against it. Now the pros and cons 
of increasing the mail subsidies offered to American mail 
The anti-subsidyists 





steamships have been talked to death. 
say that foreign shipowners give us as good freight and mail 
service as we need, that if we are threatened with war we 
shell be able to buy abroad the colliers and transports that 
would be needed in the event, and that the agitation for in- 
creased subsidization is being engineered by “ grafters” and 
“ mongers,” among whom, we suppose, are included the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the Postmaster-General. 
As for the pro-subsidyists, they believe that “every ship is 
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a missionary of trade; that steamship lines work for their own 
countries just as railroad lines work for their terminal points, 
and that it is as absurd for the United States to depend upon 
foreign ships to distribute its products as it would be for a 
department store to depend upon wagons of a competing house 
to deliver its goods.” Further, that when war comes it will 
he impossible to procure enough ships from abroad. And, 
finally, that quite apart from the dollars and cents of the 
question it is a disgrace that such a great country as this 
should be without hands of its own wherewith to give and 
inke. “In the year ending June 30, 1905,” said the Secretary 
of State before the last Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
egress, “there entered the port of Rio de Janeiro steamers and 
sailing-vessels flying the flag of Austria-Hungary, 120; of 
Norway, 142; of Italy, 165; of Argentina, 264; of France, 
349; of Germany, 657; of Great Britain, 1785; of the United 
States, no steamers, and seven sailing-vessels, two of. which 
were in distress!” It is difficult to blame a man who has lived 
by the sea for exclaiming at such statistics. 


A Lawyer’s Veto 

Among other bills passed at the late session of the New 
York Legislature which failed for lack of the Governor’s 
signature was one providing, in effect, that the railway fare 
to Coney Island should be five cents. Of this bill the Governor 
said: 

It is clear that if the rate is not a reasonable one and if the re- 
quirement would operate as a confiscation of the company’s 
property the Legislature cannot impose it. The attempt to enforce 
such a rate under such circumstances would be abortive, as a suc- 
cessful appeal could be made to the courts. It is idle to suppose 
that the companies can be compelled to reduce their fare to five 
cents merely because the Legislature says so. 

Whether a five-cent fare is a fair one depends upon facts and not 
upon sentiment, desire, or prejudice; whether the result be agree- 
able or disagreeable, it inevitably will be reached only after the 
facts have been ascertained and considered. Justice requires this, 
and under the Constitution the requirement will be enforced. 

The proper way to deal with these matters is to provide for 

investigation in which the whole subject can be considered, 
specious claims sifted out, and a result just both to the corpora- 
tions and to the public arrived at. 
The Governor is a lawyer, and talks like one. We commend 
his style of discourse to all Executives who have to pass on 
similar questions. The other style of discourse, more familiar 
in eases of this sort, is well exemplified by remarks, quoted in 
the World, of Samurt Price, at a meeting of the Central 
Federated Union. Supporting a resolution denouncing the 
Governor, he said: 

The Governor was afraid that the passage of the Five-Cent 
Fare bill would have confiscated the property of the railway 
corporation. He does not wish to oppose the corporations. The 
Governor has refused to accede to the demands of the people, who 
for two years have fought for the passage of this bill. 


Mr. Price, it will be seen, is not checked in his approval of 
the bill by compunctions about injustice to railways or de- 


cisions of the Supreme Court. His constituents want a five- 
cent fare to Coney Island, and want it now. So the World 
seems to feel, and prints a map of New York State showing 
how great a majority of the counties voted to pass the bill. 
So voted Cattaraugus and Niagara and Chautauqua; so Al- 
legany and Steuben; so Herkimer, Essex, and Clinton; all 
counties from 200 to 400 miles distant from Coney Island, 
and about as conversant with railroad rights in that Elysium 
as with the locks on the Martian canals. 


The Principal Argument not Good Enough 

So there is an engaging simplicity about the remarks of 
Senator Wacner, who introduced the bill, and who said, as 
the World quotes him: 


I confess I do not clearly understand the Governor’s reasons 
for vetoing the bill, which was adopted by the leaders of his own 
party after I had introduced it. It seems to me that the principal 
argument in its favor was the indorsement of it by the people of 
the State and by both political parties. The bill was carefully 
drawn and perfected several times. It was made necessary by the 
failure of the Public Service Commission to act. 


The argument. that Mr. WacNner speaks of was undoubtedly 
the principal argumert in favor of the bill, and was un- 
doubtedly considered by the Governor. But it did not move 
ihe man who knows law, and who knows courts and what 
courts are for. Te said: 

It is highly important that we should have transportation in 


cur cities at the lowest fair rates. It is desirable that in New 
York city there should be low rates from the congested quarters 


to the breathing-spots in the outlying districts and by the sea. 
The sure way and the only way to make real progress in this 
direction is through the ascertainment of the essential facts and 
the making of reasonable rates in accordance with the facts. This 
bill is wrong in principle and is not adapted to secure the desired 
result. I cannot approve it. 

It is important that people in general, politicians, and State 
Legislatures should learn as promptly as may be that the 
proper basis of meddling with railroad rates and fares is 
not an agreement of leaders, nor popular endorsement, but a 
showing of ascertained facts to the effect that the rates or 
fares charged are not just or reasonable. In conveying this 
important and timely lesson nobody now in office seems quite 
so efficient as Governor Huaues. 


Not Out Yet 

So the court finds Harry Titaw to be insane! As between 
the responsibility for keeping him shut up and the respon- 
sibility for letting him loose, the former is easier undertaken. 


Exceptionally Foolish 

A Federal judge who has served ten years and has reached 
the age of seventy can resign if he chooses, and continue to 
draw the full pay of his oftice during the remainder of his 
life. Mr. CaunFie.p, of Missouri, a Republican member of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, has introduced a biil 
providing that this privilege of drawing pay after resignation 
shall only belong to United States judges who resign within 
ninety days after they reach the age and accomplish the term 
of service which entitles them to full pay without work. 
The bill in effect would compel most Federal justices to 
resign at seventy or lose their pension privilege. A foolish 
and impertinent bill it is, and not likely, we suppose, to 
escape from the Judiciary Committee which now has it in 
keeping. If it became a law, the chief effect it would have 
would be to keep’on the bench some disabled judges who 
wanted to retire but had lost their pension privilege. 


After Castro 

President Castro has two new enemies, the bubonie plague 
apd a malarial fever which looks like yellow fever. Their 
claims will not be passed upon by his courts, neither will the 
Monroe doctrine save him from invasion by them. They are 
both results of incompetent government. The laws of nature 
are binding even on the lawless, and in the Jong run they are 
certain to be enforced. 


Hydrophobia Does Happen 

It was a distressing coincidence for the S. P. C. A. that 
close on the heels of the society’s circular in deprecation of 
the belief in hydrophobia as an appreciable danger, and of 
the proposal to muzzle all the dogs, should have come the 
lamentable death of Wintim H. Marsu, of Brooklyn, from 
as clear a case of hydrophobia as could well be recorded. 
II[ydrophobia is, happily, a pretty rare disease, but not so 
rare but that it is fatuous to deny its existence or to assert 
that most patients who are supposed to have died of it died 
merely of the fear of it. The hardihood with which this 
absurdity is maintained is remarkable. Neither in Mr. 
Marsw’s ease nor in that of the child of Dr. TH. P. Loomis, 
several years ago, was there fatal fear.. Both of these local 
cases were undoubtedly rabies. Criticism of Mr. Marsn’s 
doctors by the Medico-Legal Society for keeping the patient 
under morphine in the final throes of the disease was imperti- 
nent but unimportant. 


Progress 

Ascension accidents now vary the newspaper records of 
smashes and fatalities. In the papers of May 24 there were two: 
an aeroplane wrecked at Hammondsport, New York, and a 
big balloon collapse at Oakland, California, with sixteen in- 
juries. This means progress in aeronautics. The motor- 
ears didn’t hurt any one until they began to go. Neither did 
the aeroplanes. 


Mr. Taft’s Business with Panama 

Mr. Tart has himself explained for publication the nature 
of the business which tock him this last time to the Isthmus. 
According to the Secretary’s statement, it was represented 
to him that “ there was likely to be great fraud in the elections 
to be held for the Presidency of Panama on the 12th of July,” 
and that already many persons had been illegally refused 


















































































registration. Whereupon he abandoned polities—and the War 
Department—and went to Panama that he might with his 
celebrated kindliness point out to the government of that 
country the imminence of “ violence, riot, and insurrection.” 
What was said during his conference with the Panaman 
authorities has not, of course, been revealed. We have 
merely been told that Panama’s government has given the 
United States through its agents a right of concurrent super- 
vision over final judgment upon all electoral proceedings, past 
and present. In other words, Panama appears to have ac- 
cepted the ineluctable ounce of prevention. As for the pound 
of cure, it is suggested at the end of Article VII. of the 
United States-Panama convention of 1903: 

The... right and authority are granted.to the United States 
for the maintenance of public order in the cities of Panama and 
Colon and the territories and harbors adjacent thereto in case the 
Republic of Panama should not be, in the judgment of the United 
States, able to maintain such order. 


A Victory for the Suffragettes 

The Englishwomen who have so ardently pursued the right 
to vote have accomplished this much, that Premier Asquiti 
and his government have resolved to make woman suffrage 
a leading issue at the next general election. In the reform 
bill to be introduced by the government there will be a sweep- 
ing woman-suffrage provision—to the glory of the suffragettes. 
For though this long time in England there have been many 
believers in the principle of woman suffrage, the organization 
by the suffragettes of a decided movement is of recent origin, 
and it is only lately that we began to hear of women storm- 
ing St. Stephen’s, besieging Downing Street, claiming their 
right to vote at public meetings, and generally “ Trafalgar- 
Squaring.” Now they see their chance—a chance won by 
their efforts—but there is plenty for them to do between now 
and the next general election, which probably will not occur 
until 1910. An odd thing about the government’s action is 
that Premier Asquitu is not personally a convert to this 
cause. With him it is a matter of party policy. Former 
Prime Minister Artuur Batrour, however, the leader of the 
opposition, is a believer in woman’s suffrage. But as the 
Unionists may seek to oppose it, Mr. Batrour, as their leader, 
may find himself for party reasons fighting a cause he believes 
in headed by a man who does not believe in it. 





Prohibition in China 

A year and a half ago the Chinese government approved 
regulations intended to compass the gradual extirpation of 
the opium habit in China. Tone Stao-y1, Governor of Feng- 
tien, got them up. Announcing the government’s purpose 
to suppress the cultivation and consumption of opium through- 
out the empire within ten years, they provided that land 
under poppy cultivation should be reduced by one-tenth an- 
nually; that all opium-smokers should register themselves, 
stating the amount they consumed, and that no opium should 
be sold to persons unregistered; that persons under sixty must 
decrease their allowance by one-fifth annually; that all public 
opium dens should be closed within six months, and no 
smoking apparatus sold after a year; that officials must set 
an example to the people, and if themselves opium-smokers, 
must stop the habit within six months or retire from office. 
These were thoreughgoing regulations, and were welcomed 
by the press, native and foreign, throughout China. A cor- 
respondent. of the London Times tells what he can about the 
effect of them. He quotes some one as saying that the Chi- 
nese love regulations but abhor regulation. The enforcement 
of the opium regulations he finds to be exceedingly variable, 
according to the feeling of the local authorities, so that it 
amounts to something like a local-option system. The most 
important thing, he considers, is to cut down production and 
importation. If the drug is produced or brought in, it will 
be consumed. He cannot learn that as yet there has been 
anything like a systematie restriction of production. As for 
importation, England has agreed to a reduction of one-tenth 
annually, but it is not yet enforced. That public opium- 
smoking has become illegal, that new appointees to office 
are now non-smokers, and that public opinion in China is 
strong for the reform, the Times correspondent considers 
highly important. The work has started. With its develop- 
ment and continuance important questions of revenue are 
mixed up, and it will doubtless move slowly, but apparently 
it 7s moving. 
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The Vice-Presidential Office 


Now that Secretary Tarr is looked upon by most Republicans 
as certain to become the standard-bearer of their party in the 
next Presidential election, and now that many Democrats, ai- 
though on much less solid grounds, take an equally roseate view 
of Wittiam J. BrYAN’s chance of receiving his party’s nomina- 
tion, the choice of a nominee for the Vice-Presidency is receiving 
much more careful attention at the hands of politicians than has 
been the case for many years. Under the circumstances, it is 
worth while to recall the extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in the popular conception of that office during the last 
twelve decades. The intention of the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution was that the occupant of the post should be the Ameri- 
can citizen who, in the judgment of the Presidential electors, 
should be qualified for the duties ef Chief Magistrate to a degree 
second only to that exemplified in the President himself. The 
third section of the second article of our Federal organic lav, 
as originally drawn, and as operative up to the general election 
of 1804, provided that the Presidential electors should meet in 
their respective States and vote by ballot for two persons, without 
specifying which they desired for the Presidency and which for 
the Vice-Presidency. Certificates of the results of these balloting 
were to be sent to the President of the Senate, who, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, was to open 
them, after which the votes were to be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of vetes was to be President, if such number 
were a majority of the whole number of the Presidential electors 
appointed, and if there were more than one who had such a ma- 
jority and had an equal number of votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives (voting by States, each of which should have one vote) 
should immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; 
if no person had a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list the said House should in like manner choose the President. 
A majority of all the States represented in the House was to he 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of a Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number of votes of Presi- 
dential electors should be the Vice-President; but if there should 
remain two or more persons having an equal number of such 
electoral votes, the Senate should choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President. Obviously the effect of such provisions would be. 
ordinarily, that the Vice-President, like the President, would be 
a first-class statesman, and, until the system of party government 
came into vogue, the fact that they might differ materially as tv 
important public questions was not looked upon as an insuperable 
objection. 

Let us see how the original provisions worked. In 1789 there 
were 69 Presidential electors. Of the names certified by them to 
the President of the Senate that of GEORGE WASHINGTON receive: 
every vote. As JoHN Apams, of Massachusetts, received 34 elect- 
oral votes, which, although not a majority, was a much larger 
number than was given te any other person, he became Vice-Presi- 
dent. In WasurNeGTon’s first administration two opposed parties. 
the Federalist and the anti-Federalist or Republican, were or- 
ganized. Nevertheless, in 1792, WASHINGTON received 132 electoral 
votes—all that were cast (there were three vacancies) ; and JOonN 
ApAms, Federalist, received 77, which was a majority—GEoRGE 
CuinTON, Republican, obtaining 50, and five other Republican votes 
being cast for other candidates. Of course JoHN ADAMS became 
Vice-President. By 1796 the division between Federalists and Re- 
publicans had become acute. Jonn ADAMS, the representative of the 
former party, got 71 electoral votes, and THOMAS JEFFERSON, the 


. principal spokesman of the latter party, 68. The two, accordingly. 


became President and Vice-President. It follows that if Jom 
ApaMs had died during his term, the powers of the Federal 
Executive would have fallen into the hands of a party sharply 
differentiated from his own. It was not this consideration, how- 
ever, but another, that led to a drastic change in the constitutional 
provisions. It so happened in 1800 that, although JoHN ADAMs, 
the Federalist candidate, received only 65 electoral votes, THOMAS 
JEFFERSON and AARON Burr, both of whom were Republicans, re- 
ceived each 73. Under tlie circumstances, the choice between 
JEFFERSON and Burr devolved upon the House of Representatives. 
The fact that the Federalists, had they chosen—and they came 
near choosing—could have made Burr President, led to the adop- 
tion of the Twelfth Amendment of the Constitution, whereby the 
Presidential electors. were to name in their ballots the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct, ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President. The ultimate effect of this amendment wa~ 
inevitably to modify the popular conception of the Vice-Presi- 
dential office. Nevertheless, for a good many years its original 
prestige survived. For example, in 1804 GrorGE CLINTON, the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Vice-Presidency, was a spokesman of 
the Republican party surpassed in importance by JEFFERSON and 
Maprson alone, and he had three times received electoral votes 
for the Presidency. On these grounds he was again chosen Vice- 
President in 1808, the successful nominee for President being 
Mapison. On the election of Mapison to a second term ELBRIDGE 
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Gerry, who had been one of the framers of the Constitution and 
who had wrested Massachusetts from the Federalists, became Vice- 
President. In 1816, when JAMES MONROE was elected Chief 
Magistrate, Governor. DANIEL D. ToMPKINS, of New York, was 
made Vice-President by an equal number of votes. Had the 
original clause of the Constitution then existed the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have had to choose between them. The same 
ticket was re-elected four years later. In 1824 Joun C. CaALHoUN, 
a statesman of national distinction, was chosen Vice-President 
by a great majority, whereas no candidate for the Presidency was 
successful in the counting of electoral votes, and JoHN QUINCY 
ADAMS was designated by the House of Representatives. JOHN 
(. CALHOUN was re-elected Vice-President in 1828, and in 1832 
MARTIN VAN BurREN, who had been JacKson’s Secretary of State, 
was elected Vice-President for JAcKSON’s second term. VAN 
BuREN was the last statesman recognized as of Presidential 
calibre to be elected Vice-President up to 1876. During the inter- 
vening forty years the Vice-Presidential office fell into comparative 
disrepute. Neither JouNn TycLer, nor MILLARD FILLMORE, nor 
WittiamM R. Kine, nor J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, nor HANNIBAL HAm- 
LIN, nor ANDREW JOHNSON, nor SciuyLerR CoLrax, nor HENRY 
WILSON would have been nominated for Vice-President had it been 
expected that any one of them would have become Chief Magistrate. 
As a matter of fact, however, no fewer than three of them did, 
to wit, TYLER, FruMmore, and JouNnson; but not one of these went 
out of office with even the modest reputation which he brought to it. 

On the other hand, when Tuomas A. HENprIcKs, of Indiana, was 
nominated for Vice-President in 1876 and again in 1884, it was 
fully recognized that in respect of experience in high office and in 
personal popularity he was equal, if not superior, to the nominee 
for the Presidency on the same ticket. The same thing may be 
said of ALLEN G. THURMAN, the veteran Senator from Ohio, who 
ran for the Vice-Presidency on the same ticket with Mr. CLEvVE- 
LAND in 1888. It was no less undeniable in 1904 that when 
Senator CHARLES W. FarrBANKS accepted the second place on the 
ROOSEVELT ticket he was himself thoroughly qualified to discharge 
the duties of Chief Magistrate. Nor should we omit to mention 
Joun A. LOGAN, who himself had been on more than one occasion 
the favorite candidate of his State for the Presidency, and who 
with much reluctance accepted, in 1884, a place on the Republican 
ticket second to JAMES G. BiLatNn’s. Most frequently, however, 
during the last thirty years’ national conventions have put for- 
ward for the Vice-Presidency men whom they never would have 
dreamed of designating for Chief Executive, but who were selected 
for the purpose of placating particular factions or geographical 
sections, or on the assumption that their personal wealth would 
enable them to make large contributions to a party’s campaign 
fund. Among the Vice-Presidents selected with the former aim 
may be mentioned Witit1AM A. WHEELER, CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
and Aptatr E. Stevenson, while among those from whom generous 
subscriptions were looked for may be named WitiiaAM H. ENc- 
LISH, Levit P. Morron, Wuite.aAw Rei, Garret A. Hosart, 
ARTHUR SEWALL, and Henry G. Davis. It is well known that in 
three of these cases the expectations based upon the bank accounts 
of the recipients of a Vice-Presidential nomination were grievously 
disappointed. 

The fact that the quadrennial terms of no fewer. than five 
Presidents have been cut short by death should suffice to warn 
national conventions to exercise exceeding wariness in their se- 
lection of nominees for the Vice-Presidency. All of those pre- 
mature vacancies in the pust of Chief Magistrate occurred within 
the space of sixty-one years, and within the memory of men now 
living. Since 1841 a Vice-President has, on the average, succeeded 
to the Presidency through the death of his superior officer once in 
twelve years. In view of this fact it is fortunate that both of 
the great political parties seem now disposed to evince cireumspec- 
tion and foresight in the choice of a nominee for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, who, if elected, may succeed to the highest post in the gift 
of the American people and retain it until March 4, 1913. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Many have faced the riddle of matrimony, and. many have sug- 
gested substitutes for our present system. Some have suggested 
trial marriages for periods of varying lengths, and some have 
proposed no marriages at all. GroRGE BERNARD SHAW, the world’s 
arbiter in all things that matter, has at last tackled this prob- 
lem also. His play, “ Getting Married,’ examines the subject of 
matrimony in all its aspects, and finally with relentless logic 
and Shavian lucidity he gives his decision that the world had 
better go on marrying after the ancient way. 

Paris has gone wild over Russian opera sung by Russian singers 
and choruses. CHALIAPINE, who made his American début in New 
York last season, has won a brilliant success in MopESTE Movs- 
SORGSKY’S opera, “ Boris Godounoy,” based on PUSHKINE’S drama. 
The critics of Paris call it a masterpiece, and all agree that it 
surpasses in dramatie power anything of the kind ever seen at 
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the Paris Opéra. It is hoped that America will have a chance 
to hear this opera, so typically Russian. Moussorasky, the eom- 
poser, is, unhappily, dead, so his great success has, as in so many 
instances, come too late. 

In the Sun for Sunday, May 24, an old friend welcomes an old 
friend in these words: 

We respectfully notify the administration of the esteemed 
establishment which fortunately escaped destruction early yester- 
day morning that they have done a rather cruel thing in putting 
forth this month’s Menthly in the once familiar raiment of the 
last century; that is, unless the benevolent intention is to resume 
and stay resumed. For hundreds of thousands of Americans, edu- 
cated years ago in this particular school of superior literature, the 
reappearance of the columns, the capitals, the basket-bearing 
cherubs, the sporadic roses, and particularly the infant blower of 
soap bubbles seated so impossibly and in such constant danger of 
sliding off into the inkstands below, will be both a reminder of 
past joys and a stimulant of present affection. In the most friendly 
spirit the Sun protests against any return to the vagaries of con- 
temporaneous art in the matter of cover design. 

The magazine itself was never so good as it is to-day. 
of the magazine has never been so good as it was in the ancient 
days of the beginning. 


The cover 


What is the greatest thing in the world? 

Ask the scholar, and he gravely tells you that learning is, for that 
comprehends and promotes all. 

Ask the preacher, and he tells you that religion is, because it is a 
light from heaven. 

The lawyer declares: “Justice, for it is the soul of peace and 
progress.” 

‘“* Money,” says the banker. “ For it is the spring of all action.” 

Ask the young man full of hope and spirit, and he cries; ‘“ Ambi- 
tion.” 

Ask the weary old toiler, and he tells you: “ Rest and content.” 

Then meet a shambling, grinning fool and put to him the ques- 
tion. He simpers and says: “I don’t know.” 

And which, think you, is the wiser of them all, from the scholar 
to the fool?—Pittsburg Press. 

None of them is wise; not a good guesser in the lot. 
real dispute about the greatest thing in the world is whether it 
shall be called Love or Truth. A very edifying piece of literature 
on this subject, not as familiar perhaps to Pittsburg readers as 
it deserves to be, is the story of the disputants before King Darius, 
which runs through the third and fourth chapters of the first 
book of Esdras in the Apocrypha. Here is the closing passage of it: 


As for truth it endureth and is always strong; it liveth and 
conquereth forevermore. 

With her there is no accepting of persons or rewards; but she 
doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all unjust and 
wicked things; and all men do like well of her works. 

Neither in her judgment is any unrighteousness; and she is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages, Blessed be the 
God of Truth. 

And with that he held his peace. And all the people then 
shouted, and said, Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 


The only 


FRANCOIS CopPEE is dead, and with him passed away another 
of that brilliant group that dominated French literature a quarter 
of a century ago. FLaupert, ZoLta, DaupDET, all are gone, and late- 
ly Lupovic HaLevy and FRrANcois Coprre. Whether in or out 
of the Academy, these were true immortals, real giants in litera- 
ture, and a noteworthy feature about them is the poverty in 
which most of them were born and bred, and the odds they con- 
tended with while practising authorship. ZoLa was a clerk by 
day and did all of his early writing at night. Dauper began as 
an usher in a school, and later, when he came to Paris, starved 
in a cold garret while composing his first volume of verse. FLav- 
BERT lived a frugal country life at Croisset; his friend and pupil, 
MAUPASSANT, held a government clerkship at $300 a year; and 
FRANCOIS CoPpPEE also began his career at some such stipend 
in the office of the Ministry of War, where his father had served 
before him. Even after their success and recognition came most: 
of these men lived a life which our own successful and popular 
authors would deem little better than destitution. FRANcoIS 
CopPEE, successful dramatist, novelist, Academician, lived in a 
small dwelling in the Faubourg St.-Germain, content to work in 
peace and quietude. His hobby was instinctive and spontaneous 
kindness and generosity to the poor, and this idea he constantly 
preached as a cure for al] our present social ills, including anarchy. 
“The poor creatures, the anarchists,” he held, “turn savage be- 
cause they encounter nothing but unkindness and savagery. in 
society.” He was a dear and familiar figure to the students of 
the Quarter, as he took his gentle walks in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, his pockets laden with crumbs for the birds that flocked 
about him. The birds knew that their kind old friend never for- 
got them, and circled about him joyously, while the students 
watched the “ Master,” as they called him, with that reverence 
with which the young Frenchman always regards genius. <A 
charming, gracious figure is that of Copree, man of genius and 
man of letters; and one reason we see no parallels in our own 
country is that poverty is dreaded more and genius respected less 
in America than in France, 



























































Correspondence 


WHY JAMAICA NEGROES ARE NOT DRUNKEN 
New York, May 18, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—A letter in your issue of May 9 makes reference to the 
infrequency of drunkenness among the negroes in Bermuda not- 
withstanding the amount of liquor they consume, and you ask the 
writer of the letter to tell why this is so—* if he knows.” 

He thinks the reasons are two: alcoholic drinks have been freely 
consumed in Bermuda for generations—long enough, in any event, 
to produce almost complete immunity, under ordinary conditions, 
against acute alcoholic intoxication. 

There is much in this. A person may be fatally poisoned by 
taking one grain of a drug that under repeated dosage, steadily 
increasing in size, may reach one hundred grains in twelve months 
or so, and with no more harm than that produced by a single 
grain at the outset. 

A second reason is the utter lack of restraint placed on the sale 
of intoxicants in .Bermuda. 

It is a curious fact that so soon as man is denied the doing of 
a certain thing, there at once arises in him a strange desire to 
do that very thing. 

If the people of any country should be permitted to drink all 
the good liquor they might want for two or three generations, 
there would be at the end of that time a country as free from 
the effects of alcoholic drunkenness as we see among the people 
in Bermuda to-day. 

It would be a big price to pay, and require a long time to dis- 
charge the obligation. The question is, would the result be worth 
the cost? 

I am, sir, ete., 
** NEUROLOGIST.” 


SOME VIRTUE IN RUM 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—Referring to an article entitled “ Rum,” on page 33 of 
your issue of May 16, 1908, I feel foreed by long and intimate 
knowledge of the subject to take exceptions to some of the state- 
ments therein made. 

The opening sentence of the article written in 1615 I have read 
many times, and have no doubt that it may have been true at that 
time, but the rum made in this country at the present day is an 
entirely different article, and is far ahead of the Jamaica rum so 
much extolled by the London Lancet, as follows: 

“ ... The author went to considerable trouble to look up old 
authorities on the question of the therapeutics of rum, and was 
somewhat astonished to find them speaking so highly of this par- 
ticular spirit. It was stated by one of these authorities that rum 
had a more decided action than either brandy, whiskey, or gin in 
increasing the amount of carbonic acid given off from the system. 
It was further stated that rum was the only alcoholic liquor which 
produced perspiration, and, finally, the important statement was 
made that rum was one of the very best alcoholic restoratives, its 
action being not a mere flash-in-the-pan, but of a steady and con- 
servative character. Dr. Edward Smith, Dr. James Inman, Dr. 
Letheby, and Dr. Ringer all agreed upon this point. The first 
named stated that ‘the old fashioned combination of rum and milk 
is the most powerful restorative with which he is acquainted.’ 
Dr. James Inman stated that ‘for internal use in cases of phthisis 
and similar diseases, rum and milk is far better as a means of 
supplying fat to the body than cod liver oil.’ The author has 
himself tested the remedy in a number of cases, and can _per- 
-sonally vouch for the truth of the matter. .. .” 

And speaking of the “rise and fall of rum.” Its rise was con- 
tinuous, until about in the 1860°s, when corn became a cheaper 
article from which to make whiskey or alcohol than molasses for 
the manufacture of rum, and rum began to lose its prestige as the 
national strong drink, and whiskey to take its place. Rum costing 
more than whiskey or aleohol for many years, it -was largely 
adulterated with both, and it became almost impossible to get pure 
rum anywhere outside of the distillery in which it was made. But 
the Pure Food Law is changing the above facts, and to-day more 
pure rum is sold on the market than for many years. ‘ The 
cheaper trade gin” has not supplanted rum in the African trade, 
as, although large quantities of cheap gin do go to Africa, large 
quantities of rum still go there, and if you will refer to the 
Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, you will find that there has been no material change in 
the distillation or shipment of rum for twenty years at least. 

Dickens’s characters or any other characters who drink alcohol 
to excess in the form of rum, whiskey, gin, brandy, wine or beer, 
are bad characters, but there is no earthly reason why rum should 
be singied out as the one liquid to go to the wall. Scotch whiskey 
has been a fad, gin has been a fad, rve and bourbon have to-day 
their devotees, and it is quite probable that the fad for old rum 
commenced about the time that the Pure Food Law began to be 
enforced and the consumer could get pure old rum at a fair price. 

The number of small distilleries has decreased, but those 
operating in Boston to-day have a much greater capacity than 
the larger number of small houses had thirty or more years ago. 
In 1906 my own house was compelled to abandon its old distillery, 
then the largest in New England, and erect a much larger one, 
and we now operate what we believe to be the largest and best 
rum distillery in the world. 

The substitution of beet for cane sugar has had no effect in 
the rum trade, as no rum is ever made from beet molasses, al- 
though aleohol may be. 

Instead of the day of rum being over, as your article states, 
statistics will probably show that the sale of rum has felt the 
recent panic in this country less than any other liquor, for which 


I will find you proof when the next annual report of the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue is published. The report of the Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the year ending June 30, 1907. 
gives the following figures on rum: 

Produced during the fiscal year, 2,022,407.4 gallons, an increas: 
over the previous year of over 300,000 gallons. 

Tax paid for domestic purposes during the fiscal year, 969,263.4 
gallons, an increase over the previous year of about 75,000 gallons 

Exported, 944,239.2 gallons, an increase over the previous yea) 
of about 180,000 gallons. 

The name “rum” as a generic term has always been in con 
tempt by the prohibitionists and will probably always remain 
so. I do not object to the preaching of temperance in drink 
ing, as I would preach temperance in all things, especially, 
“wine, women, and song,” possibly religion, language, tobacco. 
bridge whist, and some other things, but I certainly do object to 
the singling out of the liquor rum to bear the shame and con- 
tempt of all liquors. 

Do you not think it just and fair to give my side of the subject 
the same prominence you have given the traducer? 

I am, sir, ies! Uiga s 


MAYBE SHE KNEW THE BOY 
Boston, Mass., May 20, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been a subscriber to your publication for many 
years, and in common with many of your other readers have ob- 
jected to the unfair attitude which you have taken toward the ad- 
ministration. I am always anxious to read the opposite side of the 
political situation, which has been one of the reasons that I have 
persistently read the WEEKLY, but in attempting to read the op- 
posite side I desire that it shall always be fair and temperate in 
its statements. In this respect you have been going from bad to 
worse, until I cannot find that my education is being improved by 
your editorials. It is only possible to compare you to the woman 
who was the mother of a small boy, and regarding whom—address- 
ing his nurse—she said, “ Go tell ‘Tommy to stop,” and being asked 
what his indiscretion might be, said, ‘‘ No matter what he is doing, 
tell him to stop.” That represents: about your attitude toward 
the President, and I can see no further enlightenment to be had 
by continuing my subscription in accordance with your recent 
communication requesting me so to do. You may, therefore, drop 
my name from your list of subscribers. 

I an, sir, ete., 
MONTGOMERY ROLLINS. 
EXCITED 
NortTHBoROUGH, Mass., May 21, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—What do you think of the man who with one hand puts a 
penny in the contribution-box and with the other takes a shilling 
out? What do you think of the man who, under the stimulus and 
frenzy of liquor, preaches temperance? What do you think of the 
man who pulls off his coat, rolls up his sleeves, dashes his hat 
to the ground, and, in a spectacular manner, squares himself in 
the public road, and shaking his mighty fist at the gaping crowd. 
imvites one or all to come on and fight if they desire so to do? 
What do you think of the ethics and ultimate tendency of thus 
educating the fighting spirit as a promoting element of domestic 
or international peace? What do you think of the doctrine of, 
“ Whosoever slays by the sword will perish by the sword ”’? 

Recently a congress of all the Governors of all the States and 
other prominent citizens was called to Washington by President 
Roosevelt to consult and devise measures to conserve and preserve 
the natural resources of the country. Coal is one of the most 
valuable of the resources of this and all other countries. The money 
of the economic Jaborers and industries of the country is one of the 
natural products and resources of the country. Laboring men and 
women are one of the natural resources of the country. What 
can we say of the prostitution and divergence of the laborers of the 
United States to the building of great ships of war? What can 
we say in justification of the non-productive, wicked, and wasteful 
labor of—say—fifteen thousand able-bodied men on board of fifteen 
or more gigantic battleships? What can we say of the hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal consumed year in and year out on board 
of these fighting monsters, coal being one of the resources of this 
and all other countries—coal wasted, doing or benefiting no one? 
And the ery is for the building of more battleships every year, 
and thus more coal, more iron, more wood, more human labor to 
be wasted every year. Is not consciousness and thought elements 
of character education? Is not the average man a vicious, a bad 
man? And does not the exhibition of the fighting spirit in one 
vicious man beget the fighting spirit in another vicious man? And 
does not the raising of large armies and the building of large 
ships of war by one nation stimulate other nations to raise large 
armies and build immense battleships also, thus wasting and de- 
stroying the God-given resources of every other nation in the 
world? These are principles of waste of natural resources the 
congress of Governors overlooked. 

In conelusion, inasmuch as we have seen from the history of the 
world that fighting has not brought “ peace on earth and good will 
to men,” would it not be well to try something else—for instance, 


the golden rule among nations? 
WittrAM P. Barrp, M. D. 


No, the average man, hereabouts, is not a vicious, bad man. War- 
ships are an important form of insurance. They do not stir up 
war; they prevent it. Armament is a bad disease, but it must run 
its course. It is fast working out its own cure.—EDITOR. 
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Finance 






Uniform Railroad Accounting 


N the good old days, before the business of trans- 
portation was regulated, partly by public opinion 
but more rigidly and specifically by government, 
bookkeeping that suited insiders, and insiders 
only, was mysterious and very profitable to the 
few. But even the heritage of these degenerate 
days does not seem to be entirely free from 
pugzles for the chartered accountant. What 
wonder, then, that the rank outsider burns mid- 

night oil in a patient endeavor to find out what his securities may 

be worth? 

Still it must be conceded that public opinion has accomplished 
something in the way of regulation by requiring more and more 
publicity about the affairs of railroad companies. It is a kind of 
regulation that the insider can least afford to ignore, because he 
needs the co-operation of invested capital for the growth and de- 
velopment of his road. In the last analysis government regulation 
is merely the organized working of public opinion. That par- 
ticular methods of government regulation are wholly right or 
desirable in themselves by no means follows. Neither does it follow 
that the methods employed conform to our traditional ideas of the 
proper functions of government. That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as a department of the government, represents public 
epinion as to the necessity for organized supervision over the rail- 
roads must be admitted. Some means of controlling large cor- 
porations and doing away with the abuses that frequently infest 
their management is obviously necessary for the public welfare. 
All of the methods employed, however, are not obviously the best 
to serve the purpose in view. 

As of July 1, 1907, the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quired that carriers conform to certain new methods of keeping 
their accounts. At that time, and since, the new accounting re- 
quirements have been a subject of earnest discussion among rail- 
road men, in financial circles, and in the press; yet a comprehensive 
understanding of their intent and practical application seems to be 
wanting. Even railroad accounting officers have been and, in a 
measure, still are at sea about their scope and ultimate effect. In 
the financial community some guesses have been hazarded, but the 
prevailing comment is that they are not understandable. 

The subject is technical of course, but every one interested in 
railroad securities should consider it seriously and grasp its-general 
import. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission bases its authority to pre- 
scribe the new accounting methods upon section 20 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce, which empowers it to require annual reports, 
to prescribe the manner in which such reports shall be made, ete. 
A study of the several accounting circulars shows that the inten- 
tion of the commission clearly is so to simplify and standardize 
railroad accounting that he who runs may read and may know at 
a glance the comparative financial condition of a railroad com- 
pany at any time. To such a pufpose there can be no valid objec- 
tion. The question arises, however: Is the purpose accomplished, 
and, if so, to what extent? 

Until July 1 last most of the railroads published monthly state- 
ments showing three items, namely, * Gross Earnings,” ‘“ Operating 
expenses,” and “ Net Earnings.” A few did not publish any 
monthly statements. “Gross Earnings” inéluded earnings from 
all sources during the month, “* Operating Expenses” all expendi- 
tures for the conduct of the business, and “ Net Earnings ” repre- 
sented the earnings remaining after all running expenses had been 
paid. Most of the railroad companies continue to make these re- 
ports. In addition, however, they make monthly reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which are published. The latter 
contain items called by different names: ‘Total Operating 
Revenues,” ‘ Operating Expenses,” ‘* Net Operating Revenues,” and 
‘Operating Income,” the last being arrived at by deducting taxes 
from “ Net Operating Revenues.” These are the primary accounts 
required in annual reports. The word “ operating” gives the key 
to the distinctions. Only the revenues and the expenses of trans- 
portation and of operations inseparable therefrom are included. 
The commission requires that the operations of canal lines, boat 
lines, express lines, dining-ear service, and twenty-two other opera- 
tions in which a railroad may be engaged shall be reported sepa- 
rately as to both earnings and expenses as “ Outside Operations.” 

On the face of things, therefore, if the available monthly figures 
of a year ago were compared with the figures reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the conclusions reached must be 
inaccurate. So far as the stockholder of a railroad company is 
concerned, what he wants is a basis for accurate comparisons. The 
requirements of the commission in these respects amount to nothing 
more than a classification of earnings, and the merits of their 
details must be left to the judgment of professional accountants. 
In the past taxes have been included by many of the railroad com- 
panies in “ Operating Expenses.” Uniformity of treatment with 
regard to this item and its separation from “ Operating Expenses,” 
however it may temporarily confuse comparisons, in view of the 
recent tendency throughout the country to increase railroad taxes 
has a desirable objective from several points of view. 

When the ‘ Classification of Operating Expenses” is considered, 








By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 





there seem to be real difficulties, and some of the requirements ap- 
pear questionable, even to the layman. For example, the commission 
prescribes that “all the costs of maintenance and no more than 
the costs of maintenance shall be charged to the maintenance ac- 
counts of operating expenses.” ‘This general prescription evidently 
arries the intent, first, of compelling the railroads at all times to 
maintain their property, and, second, of preventing charges to 
maintenance accounts of money really spent for improvements 
which give added value to property. So far as the prohibition of 
charges to maintenance accounts for improvements is concerned, it 
will apparently, if carried out. diminish the opportunities of the 
insider to build up “ hidden equities ” in a railroad property which 
he can take out of hiding by ceasing to make heavy charges for 
improvements to those accounts: but it will also make necessary the 
raising of new capital for all improvements, no matter how bad the 
condition of the investment markets may be. Considering the ex- 
periences of the railroads in the last year or two, the entire wisdom 
of too strict an interpretation of this requirement does not appeal 
to the business man. 

Perhaps no feature of the new classifications of earnings and 
expenses has aroused more discussion than has the establishment 
of an entirely new account in “ Operating Expenses” called the 
“ Depreciation Account.” No one will be disposed to question the 
advisability of providing in some manner for inevitable and un- 
avoidable wear and tear on equipment. All well-managed manu- 
facturing concerns make provision out of income for depreciation. 
The question of the best method of doing it on a railroad, however, 
is a very knotty problem. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that the basis of depreciation shall be the probable life 
of a locomotive or a car, leaving to railroad managements the 
determination of the element of time and the amount to be charged 
off to depreciation, not each year, but each month. According to 
the Wall Street summary, a few railroad accounting departments 
have reached the conclusion that the average life of equipment is 
about twenty-eight years, making necessary a depreciation charge 
at the rate of 314 per cent. of the total value of equipment owned. 
This is purely arbitrary; it is guesswork, and, as has been well 
said, guesswork has no place in accounting. 

Obviously no exact determination of the question can be made 
when it is remembered that the quantity of repairs a locomotive or 
a car may need varies with a great many conditions, as, for ex- 
ample, whether the equipment is in use or is idle. Moreover the 
depreciation charge, as prescribed, takes no account of the fact 
that the life of different kinds of locomotives and ears differs 
irrespective of the conditions surrounding them. Some account- 
ants prefer a depreciation charge based upon the service that may 
be expected of a locomotive or a car and the amount of service 
rendered; but even this method has the weakness of failing to con- 
sider deterioration while idle. The requirements of the deprecia- 
tion charge are inelastic, and to that extent are unjust to the 
railroads in that they make one item of expense that is irreducible 
in times of slack traffic. Railroad managements may interpret the 
discretion given them to meet actual conditions somewhat after 
the manner in which the United States Supreme Court interprets 
cur Federal Constitution. But such a situation points the way to 
endless confusion and the possibility of new corporate abuses. 

From the point of view of the owner of railroad securities who 
desires to keep track of the earnings and expenses of a railroad 
company, as shown in monthly statements and annual reports, 
the depreciation charge introduces an utterly puzzling factor. He 
knows that the requirements of the commission are being complied 
with by some roads and not by others, and as to those which 
comply he can have no conception of the manner in which the 
discretion of railroad managements may be exercised. He _ will 
naturally, also, seeing its possibilities, distrust the exercise of 
discretion. ‘This year uncertainty must be compared with a fair 
degree of certainty last year; next year uncertainty must be com- 
pared with uncertainty. 

Some years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
heroie efforts to ascertain the exact cost of doing the business of 
transportation, expresscd in tons of freight moved per mile and 
passengers carried one mile. The determination of the unit of 
cost in any business is a very desirable thing, but the railroads 
then, because of the complexities of the problem, convinced the 
commission that a reliable classification could not be made. 
Probably the new classifications of earnings and expenses will have 
to be tested by experience, but the superficial aspect of them surely 
is theoretical. The chartered accountant scems to be no more able 
to predict the outcome than does the veriest tyro at accounts. The 
direction of the commission’s labors appears to be, first, to obtain 
exact data as to the cost of transportation, having in view prob- 
ably the question of physical valuation of the railroads and the 
determination of rates therefrom, and, second, an absolute separa- 
tion of all other business activities from the actual conduct of the 
business of transportation. These may be desirable things in 
themselves; but meanwhile it looks as if both the railroads and 
the investor in their securities must bear the burdens of confusion. 
And if publicity of railroad affairs were one of the ends sought, 
the commission has already met defeat. 














































































For the 


Kingdom 


of California 


THE TRUE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIL-WAR BETWEEN THE 
GRAFTERS AND THE ELABORATE FORCES OF THE PROSECUTION 


I1.—HOW THE PEOPLE LOST FAITH IN THE PROSECUTION 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


the Abe Ruef immunity contract honest? 

There is the question upon which public opinion 

of the San Francisco graft prosecution has split. 

Was that contract made solely in the interest 

of justice? The prosecutors say it was. ‘They 

declare that the most important work they had 

to do was to convict corporation officials of 

bribery, and that such conviction was impos- 

sible unless they had the testimony of all the 

self-confessed boodling supervisors, reinforced by the testimony of 

their master, Ruef himself. To obtain this evidence, they say, 

it was necessary first to grant immunity to every one of these 

acknowledged criminals. ‘True, the prosecutors had promised at 

the outset to punish all the guilty; but on reflection they found 

it necessary to spare some in the hope that thus they might catch 
others. - 

The accused corporation officials declare that the contract 
guaranteeing immunity to Abe Ruef was the very keystone of the 
conspiracy of millionaires privately controlling the prosecution to 
ruin them, disperse them, and get hold of their properties cheap 
while posing as champions of civic purity and reform. 

Which of these contentions is true? Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to inquire which contains the greater proportion of truth; 
on which side would a jury find the preponderance of evidence? 
In San Francisco at this moment public opinion is very largely 
on the side of the accused corporation men. Perhaps the best 
illustration can be found in the recent trial of Tirey L. Ford, at- 
torney for the United Railroads. Mr. Ford, formerly Attorney- 
General of the State of California, was accused of having bribed 
Abe Ruef with $200,000, thus 
inducing him and enabling him 
to bribe the eighteen super- 


lenging for bias nearly every citizen called fer jury service. It 
required many days of hard work to fill the jury box. Then the 
evidence for the prosecution and for the defence was submitted, and 
the jury after five minutes and forty-five seconds’ absence returned 
their verdict that General Ford was not guilty. There was loud 
applause in court, as well as general publie manifestation of ap- 
proval. General Ford is still on bail under other indictments for 
the same alleged offence, and it is still uncertain whether or not he 
will be further tried. 

So much for popular opinion. Now let us examine the history of 
the Ruef immunity contract which more than any other cause has 
led to the revulsion of public sympathy from the prosecutors to the 
prosecuted. We have already seen that Ruef refused to “ come 
through ” and ccnfess to the prosecution until their oral promise 
of immunity was backed by Judges Dunne and Lawlor in their 
assurances of Rabbis Nieto and Kaplan at their midnight meet- 
ing. Thereafter a contract was drawn up in due form whereby 
District-Attorney Langdon and Mr. Heney guarantced that, if Abe 
Ruef would tell the truth about the graft cases and testify to it 
on the various trials, they would grant him immunity in all cases 
except No. 305, one of the French restaurant bribery eases. On 
May 8, 1907, this contract, signed by Messrs. Langdon and Heney 
on the one part and Abe Ruef on the other, was taken in escrow 
by Rabbi Kaplan and Detective William J. Burns who placed it 
in a safe-deposit box, whence it could be taken only by themselves 
jointly, and there it remains to this day. 

Soon rumors began to fly that Ruef was to receive immunity— 
for it must not be forgotten that the detective corps of both sides 
dogged everybody sedulously—-but these rumors were denied by the 
members of the prosecution. 
Indeed, as late as last October, 
five months after the contract 





visors to give permission to the 
United Railroads to use the 
overhead electric trolley sys- 
tem. On General Ford’s first 
trial, held at a time when the 
public clamor for revenge upon 
all boodlers was at its fiercest 
pitch and public confidence in 
Mr. Spreckels and his prosecu- 
tion was still implicit, the jury 
stood eight for acquittal to four 
for conviction. A few months 
later General Ford was tried 
again on the same charge. He 
was acquitted. A short time 
ago General Ford was put on 
trial the third time for the 
same offence, though the name 
of a different supervisor was 
used. 

Then came a startling revela- 
tion of the state of the popular 
mind. Nearly every talesman 
examined as to his fitness to 
serve on the jury promptly said 
he didn’t believe he should serve, 
because he had an_ opinion. 
What was that opinion? the 
prosecutor asked. The answers 
were as follows: 

“I believe General Ford is 
innocent.” : 

“I think the prosecution is 
hounding General Ford.” 

“TT think it’s wrong for the 





was made, Mr. Heney in his 
campaign speeches on behalf of 
Mr. Langdon, then running for 
re-election as district attorney, 
said: i 

‘*“ Abe Ruef asked me for im- 
munity, but I told him to go to 
hell! If one man is to be pun- 
ished, that man is Ruef!” 

It is curious that inter- 
mingled with Abe Ruef’s re- 
markable — intellectual ability 
as a commanding general of 
grafters there is a weak strain 
of petty vanity. He craves al- 
ways the spotlight and _ the 
centre of the stage. Under the 
terms of his immunity contract 
his first public appearance was 
at the trial of Mayor Eugene 
Schmitz, jointly indicted with 
him for taking a_ bribe. © De- 
tective Burns helped to pre- 
pare Ruet for the  perform- 
ance. 

“We'll make a sensation of 
it,’ said Burns, as quoted by 
Lineoln Steffens. ‘“ We'll keep 
it dark till the day of the trial. 
The court-room will be f*!led, 
everybody will be there or 
watching, and you and Schmitz 
will be arraigned. I wouldn't 
tell even my own attorneys, if 
[ were you. Oh, well, one; 








prosecution to let all the graft- 

ing city officials go free and 

pursue corporation men.” 
Then was presented the spec- THE RABBL CALLED IN BY DR. 


tacle, rarely or never seen in TO PERSUADE RUEF, AND WHO IS 
JOINT GUARDIAN OF THE RUEF IMMUNITY CONTRACT. HE CHARGES 


any American court of justice, 


tell ———-. But pretend to 
tell him in court; let him tell 


The Rev. Bernard M. Kaplan the others. They will jump, 
NIETO TO HELP THE PROSECUTION 
NOW, WITH DETECTIVE BURNS, 


and you can all go off in a 
side room and have an agitated 
conference. We'll play inno- 


of the publie prosecutor chal- THAT THE PROSECUTION HAS NOT KEPT FAITH WITH RUEF cent, cur side, and you can 
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of eight months, Judge Dunne 





come back all paralyzed. The 
ittorney you tell might walk up 
ind down as if he were suffering 
and angry, while you read your 
statement— And, say, that 
statement; we can make that 
a perfect corker. Ill help you 
on it. You can act as if you 
drew it up at your little con- 
ference, but by preparing it in 
advance you can make some- 
thing that'll move the whole 
room to tears, and the town. 
Even the judge wili feel it, and 
Sechmitz—! Say, the Mayor 
will drop in his tracks; for 1 
can give you this straight: 
Mayor Schmitz is not expecting 
you to do this.” 

Ruef played his part with 
fineart. He retired a while with 
his attorneys, then came tor- 
ward and said he was ready to 
testify. Up to that moment 
there was not much = evidence 
tending to convict Sehmitz. 
Ruef was the star witness, 
happy in having secured the 
reathless attention of every One 
in court. He began by telling 
of his ambition, as a son ot 
California and a graduate of 
the University of California, to 
serve his native State to the 
best of his ability. But he went 
into. polities, and his associates 
dragged him down. He had ae- 





postponed — sentence. Judge 
Dunne, by the way, has trom 
the bench characterized Ruet as 
“the greatest criminal ot the 
age.” Why, then, has “the 
ereatest criminal of the age 
been kept out of prison by the 
prosecutors and his judge % 

Sehmitz was convicted and 
sentenced by Judge Dunne to 
five years’ imprisonment in the 
State’s prison. He appealed, 
and the Appellate Court of 
three judges unanimously re- 
versed the judgment of the trial 
court on the ground of tunda- 
mental legal error in the indict- 
ment. It was not alleged in the 
indictment that Schmitz had 
taken the money as an induce- 
ment to perform any unlawful 
act. In a word, he was not 
charged with any real offence. 
The prosecution carried — the 
case to the Supreme Court, the 
highest tribunal in the State ot 
Calitornia. There the seven 
judges unammously confirmed 
the . finding of the Appellate 
Court. 

Chen the storm of public in- 
dignation broke. At first 1t 
manitested itself in a curious 
Way: the newspapers roundly 
abused the ten judges who 
dared to aflirm the law. At 








cepted a bribe from the French 
restaurant keepers, he said, and 
divided it with Mayor Schmitz. 
Now, under arrest and tacing 
punishment, his family — sick, FAMILY ARE 
stricken by his disgrace, he GRAFT PROSECUTION, 
had decided from now on_ to ; 
‘destroy the system that 
destroyed men.” Therefore, he pleaded “ guilty, though innocent.” 
This is the merest epitome of Ruef’s testimony. He stopped at 
times to dry his eyes and gain control of his voice. He often 
sipped water to revive his flagging energies. At the end of the 
ordeal he sank exhausted into his chair. 
Then Mr. Campbell, Schmitz’s counsel, began to cross-examine 
Ruef. 


THE CONGREGATION 
AFFILIATED, AND 
HELPED 


RABBI OF 


Instantly the wily little man ceased to droop and became 
alert and aggressive. 

* Has immunity been promised to you as a reward for your test1- 
mony?” asked .Mr. Campbell. 


“[ hope for leniency,” was Ruef’s reply. At that moment Ruef’s 
immunity contract was lying in a safe-deposit box, signed and 
sealed by Langdon, Heney, and Ruef. Judge Frank H. Dunne, 
presiding at the trial, had guaranteed the immunity. If all these 
things were known, the jury might have taken a different view of 
Ruef's testimony. But the contract was concealed with exceeding 
care. 

The minutes of the trial show: 

Q. Did you tell them you would not stand for anything save 
and except complete immunity? 

Mr. Henry: That is objected to as irrelevant, incompetent, and 
immaterial, and no proper foundation for it. 

Tue Court: Sustained. 

Counsel rearranged the question, and again Mr. Heney objected. 
The cross-examiner inquired whether the objection was really sus- 
tained. We quote the record: 

THE Court: Yes. He has toid you. He has answered you 
three, different ways, it seems to me. It seems to me that is 
nough. We are taking up a good deal of time, [ think. 

Counsel still pressed the question as to leniency, and was thus 
shut off: 

THe Court: You keep asking him the same question. You are 
using equivalent language; it is the same tone, the same purpose. 
! have no objection to you asking if he is going to receive im- 
munity and let it go at that: but you are asking the same thing 
in different forms every question. It is taking up time... [ want 
you to get through with the examination. 

Why was Ruef so zealously guarded by court and prosecuting 
counsel from all cross-examination as to his immunity, when the 
prosecutors knew they had granted immunity? The members of 
the prosecution now declare that they did not guarantee absolute 
immunity; that all they promised was to free Ruef on condition 
that he testified to the whole truth; for here was a special arrange- 
ment to protect him in Case 305. But,_the prosecutors add, Ruef 
has not told the whole truth, inasmuch as he has steadfastly re- 
tused to testify that any corporation official ever bribed him; 
iheretore the immunity contract is void from the beginning, and 
ve must not think that any such thing ever existed. This sort of 
reasoning may be convincing or it may not. 

If there really was no promise to free Ruef it is difficult to 
anderstand why he was so tenderly protected from = cross-examina- 
tion. Difficult, teo, is it to understand why the prosecutors 
marched Ruef into Judge Dunne’s court regularly once every two 
weeks from May 15, 1907, until late in January last, to be sen- 
‘enced, and why on every one of these occasions, during a period 


The Rev. Jacob Nieto 
WITH 
WHO, 


TO 


first there was no word ot 
criticism of the prosecuting 
attorneys who drew the faulty 
indictment — that came with 
sober second thought. Minis- 
ters in their pulpits denounced 
the judges of the highest 
courts. Judge Dunne, speak- 
ing from the bench of the Superior Court, publicly expressed his 
regret that he could not appoint an elisor for the judges of the 
higher courts. An elisor is a special caretaker in place of the 
sheriff. The prosecution kept Abe Ruef for months in a private 
house in the custody of an elisor so that no outsider could get at 
him and influence his mind. 

Schmitz was admitted to bail in $345,000, which was furnished 
by a friend, and he is now at liberty in the palatial home he 
bought after he had been Mayor tor a while. And it is a remark- 
able fact, worthy of note in this page of contemporary history, 
that when Schmitz first attended the theatre a few evenings atter 
his release on bail, the audience roundly applauded him, and more 
than a hundred men crowded around to shake his hand. Great 
is San Francisco of the Californians! Poor little Rueft had tis 
bail reduced to a trifle less than one million dollars, but no bonds- 
man has thus far appeared. 

by the terms of the im- 
munity contract Messrs. 
Heney and Langdon prom- 
ised to set Ruef free on the 
last day of the year 1907. 
The day came, but they did 
not set him tree. Ruef pro- 
tested. ‘They told him that 
he had failed to tell the 
whole truth (which should 
accuse corporation officials 
of bribery), and that there- 
fore the immunity contract 
was void. 

* But if I say they bribed 
me | shall not be telling the 
truth,” Ruef insisted. 

“They did bribe you. It 
is the truth,” the prose- 
cutors still replied. “ You 
have not kept faith. You 
shall not go free. ‘Come 
through,’ and we will set 
you free. 

tuef refused freedom on 
those terms. Then Rabbis 
Nieto and Kaplan, the 
reverend gentlemen, upon 
whom Ruef relied for con- 
firmation of the immunity 
contract, threatened to 
make public the existence of 
the contract if its promise was not kept. Thereupon Mr. Langdon, 
on January 18 last, published the full contract in the newspapers 
ot San Francisco. 

This was the signal for a storm beside which all the others were 
feeble zephyrs. It 1s hardly an exaggeration to say that everybody 
on one side accused everybody on the other side of lying, ot perjury, 
of gross and wilful deceit and every imaginable torm of bad faith. 


ABE RUEF AND HIS 
INSTANCE OF THE 
RUEF TO CONFESS 


WHICH 
AT THE 
PERSUADE 
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Judge Frank H. Dunne 
PROTECTED RUEF FROM 
CROSS - EXAMINATION 


WHO 
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Ruef applied to Judge Dunne to have his arraignment in Case 305 
set aside, and upon that application there flowed forth a flood of 
marvellous affidavits. Contradictions, accusations of fraud and the 
like ran rampant. Throughout the whole affair one finds a bitter- 
ness and fierce vindictiveness impossible to discover in any other 
place than this rich land where every prospect pleases and men 
fight with all the fury of Baresarks. 

Rabbi Kaplan in a long affidavit gave his version of the making 
of the immunity contract, substantially as related here, and con- 
tinuing as follows: 

“As late as the day when the prosecution closed the testimony 
in the first Ford trial, Mr. Langdon and Mr. Heney both assured 
me that the agreements with Mr. Ruef would be kept. Mr. Heney 
stated to me in his office that he never went back on his word, 
and that he had his reasons tor not calling Mr. Ruef as a witness 
‘m the Ford trial, but that he would put him on the stand in the 
Calhoun case, which was shortly to be tried, and said in substance 
that ‘Mr. Ruef is no tool, and that he would say all that is ex- 
pected of him in the Calhoun case.’ At that time Mr. Heney said 
that Mr. Ruef was withholding some testimony, and asked me to 
get Mr. Ruef to furnish the testimony referred to. 

“Subsequent to that time | have had a number of interviews 
with Mr. Langdon and with Mr. Burns, in which they have 
assured and stated to me that the contracts and agreements with 
Mr. Ruef would be absolutely and taithfully kept, Mr. Langdon 
stating to me at one time at his house that even if others con- 
nected with the prosecution should want to go back on the agree- 
ments, *no one could make him do wrong,’ and that he would keep 
the agreements. 





The “Sheath Gowns” 


“During the early part of January, 1908, and up to the 18th 
day of January, 1908, I had a number of interviews with Mr. 
Langdon and with Mr. Burns, during all of which they assured 
and stated to me that the contract between the prosecution and 
Mr. Ruef would be kept.” 

Rabbi Nieto made a similar affidavit. 

Judges Dunne and Lawlor made affidavits denying with much 
vigor that they had promised to discharge Ruet on the motion ot 
the District Attorney. Ruef himself uttered an affidavit of forty 
seven long printed pages which included this account of the break- 
ing of the contract on January 17 last: 

“ After a few questions Mr. Langdon, much to my surprise an 
astonishment, stated to me in substance and effect as follows: ° | 
have been willing to keep these contracts; | am willing yet, but | 
find that it is impossible. I must now declare them cancelled and 
at an end, because the judges will not stand for them.’ ” 

Messrs. Langdon and Heney made affidavits denying the asser- 
tions of the rabbis and Ruef. Mr. Heney delivered a long anid 
fiery speech before the students of the University of California 
denouncing Ruef and all the indicted corporation officials. He said: 
* The condition in San Francisco to-day is far more dangerous to 
American liberty than that that existed when the boodling board 
was in and Abe Ruef was selling their votes, because the men 
who are now conspiring together to intimidate the law officers 
from doing their duty, and to break down the power of the courts. 
lying and publishing most slanderous things about judges who 
are as pure as the driven snow.” 

In the next article will be shown the results of the graft prosecu 
tion up to date and the prospects for its future. 


which Shocked Paris 











The Frenchwomen who ventured upon the 
Longchamps Race-course in ‘* Sheath Gowns”’ 


HE “ sheath gown,” a revival of the fashion of 
the Directoire period, has made its appearance 
in Paris. On the 10th of May two, or some say 

four, young women appeared in the enclosure of the 
Longechamps race-course wearing “sheath gowns,” 
tight, closely fitting garments slashed on one side. 
The interest of the spectators was immediately di- 
verted from the races, and so great was the excite- 





don, being worn by a daring equestrienne, who gal- 
loped up and down Rotten Row, in Hyde Park, for, 
more than an hour, along a lane formed by two 
walls of excited spectators. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the new President of the Board of Trade, who had 
turned round in the saddle to observe the phenome- 
non, collided with another equestrian, and the 
latter was nearly flung from,his horse in conse- 
quence. A great crowd followed the wearer of the 
Directoire gown along Piccadilly. Prosecution by 
the police of both capitals was at first suggested, 
but ultimately abandoned. 

It should be mentioned, however, that the open- 
ing along the side of the much discussed skirt is 
only eighteen inches in length, and is designed 
to be filled in with pleating. 














ment that the women were arrested and conducted to 
a cab by the police, who wrapped their cloaks around 
them. 

Four days later the new costume appeared in Lon- 


The undisguised Interest of the feminine Observers on the “Side Lines,” 
and the fine Assumption of Indifference by the Sheath Gown Innovators 



























A Deal 








in Pictures 


SOME ASPECTS OF A SENSATIONAL LAWSUIT INVOLVING 


OW that the law has been invoked by a well-known 
collector of American paintings against a some- 
what conspicuous New York art dealer, the whis- 
pered charges of wholesale picture forgeries, 
which have been rife for a considerable time, will 
no doubt be thoroughly sitted. To many persons 
in touch with art matters 1t 1s surprising that 
these charges did not earlier find their way into 

publicity. Mr. William T. Evans, who now: brings suit, 1s under- 

stood to have learned only recently of the suspicions against cer- 
tain pictures sold to him by Mr. William Clausen, as the work of 
two artists now dead, Homer Martin and George Inness. But it 
was more than two years ago that another distinguished New 

York collector of American art compelled the same dealer to re- 

fund to him, in money and in other pictures, the large amount he 

had then Jately paid for three canvases; one of these being the 

* Normandy Bridge’ bearing the signature ot Homer Martin, 

This collector was Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, President of the 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF NOTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


By SAMUEL SWIFT 


te the writer several landscapes with figures, signed by him, as 
going to show that his time had been fully occupied by work of 
his own. Among the paintings in the studio was a panel show- 
ing one of the familiar forest interiors of Diaz, which had lost 
none of the glistening freshness with which its painter had so 
generously endowed it. 

It was but tair, however, that charges of so serious a nature 
as those in Mr. Evans’s suit against Mr. Clausen should have 
been kept from printed circulation until the recent legal steps 
had made them public property, and set in motion the machinery 
for their adjudication. Mr. Evans brought suit after he had 
withdrawn trom his gift of sixty American pictures to the pro- 
posed national gallery at Washington two canvases catalogued 
as by Homer Martin, and one as by George Inness. The Martin 
pictures, * Near Newport ” and * Old Mill Near St. Cloud,” had cost 
Mr. Evans $2850 and $2500 respectively. All three paintings 
had been sold to him by Mr. Clausen. The collector withdrew 
these works because ie became convinced that they were 
spurious, and has replaced 
them by other and genuine 
examples, acquired expressly 
tor that purpose. He de- 
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manded through his attorney, 
Mr. Frank 3. Lawrence, 
that Mr. Clausen refund 
the $5350 paid for the 
two Martins. Upon refusal, 
the dealer was arrested and 
spent a night in jail be- 
fore bail could be arranged. 
Several affidavits were filed in 
support of Mr. Evans’s com- 
Salis plaint. 

nics > Otto J. Karch, for fifteen 
years an employee in the 
Clausen gallery, told how 
fresh canvases mounted there 
were taken away, and how, 
later, canvases which, in his 
opinion, “were the same 
which had been sent away, 
were returned, having painted 
upon them pictures signed 
with the names of celebrated 
American artists, principally 
Inness, Wyant, and Martin.” 














Charles Graesel, another 





“‘Near Newport,” a Painting sold as the Work of Homer Martin for which 
Mr. W. T. Evans paid $2850, and which he now declares to be a Forgery 





. former employee, swore that he 
stretched such bare canvases, 
and that they came back with 











Stevens Institute ot Tech- 
nology. Still another, Mr. F. 


S. Smithers, a New York 
banker, after investigating 
what he had heard about a 
certain costly picture in his 
collection, succeeded in ma- 
king a similar settlement with 
this dealer. 

At the time these events 
took place, Mr. Clausen was ot 
course informed ot the wide- 
spread reports regarding am- 
bitious canvases bearing the 
name of Martin, which he had 
exhibited in his gallery in 
1903 and thereafter. Further, 
the painter who denied the 
other day in newspaper inter- 
views that he had _perpe- 
trated art forgeries, after his 
name had _ been _ unofficially 
mentioned in connection with 
Mr. Evans’s suit, was also in- 
formed two years ago or 
earlier that rumors involving 
him were current. This task 
fell to the lot of the present 
writer in May, 1906, in pur- 
suance of journalistic duty, 
and it was performed in the 

















painter’s studio in Lyme, 








Connecticut. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Arthur Dawson, the 
painter in question, exhibited 


“Newport Neck," an authentic Work by Homer Martin, owned by the Lotos 
Club of New York, similar in Theme to the alleged Imitation presented above 
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they are, have no dangers 











fer persons of even element- 
ary taste in art. It is only 
when the page of handwriting 
in question bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the 
known script of its supposed 
author that the case grows 
interesting. When the point 
is reached at which experts 
hegin to disagree, the public 
pricks up its ears. In_ the 
case of paintings, the ques- 
tion is widely and naturally 
asked: “If the supposed 
imitation is good enough to 
deceive all save a few ex- 
perts, why 1s it not, tor 
practical purposes, good 
enough to buy and to enjoy ”%” 

Perhaps the best answer to 
this is-that in the final test 
of living with such pictures, 
they are bound to lose their 














potency and to disclose their 





true character. Paintings 


“Afternoon at Medtield,”” a Painting signed with the Name of George Inness which has are like men and women. 





been placed under Suspicion by Mr. Evans’s withdrawal of it from Exhibition at Washington 


Their honesty, or the tack ot 





pictures freshly painted on 





them, bearing the names of 
Martin, Wyant, or Inness, 
these artists being then dead. 
The Graesel  atlidavit con- 
tinues: “IT remember’ the 
picture called *Near New- 
port. I fitted it into its 
frame when it came into 
Clausen’s establishment, in 
or about the year 1903. It 
was then a freshly painted 
picture. It was only a few 
weeks or at most a_tew 
months old at that time.” 
Graesel made a similar state- 
ment about the “Old Mill 
Near St. Cloud.” 

Arthur C.. Friedrich, a 
dealer in canvas, swore that 
one of the two Martins with- 
drawn by Mr. Evans proved 
on recent investigation to 
have been painted on canvas 
made in his Mount Vernon 
factory in 1902 or 1903. He 
had sold much of such can- 
vas to Clausen, but none to 
Martin. There were further 
allidavits, including one by 
Frederick W. Kost, the artist, 
charging that Clausen had re- 

















ferred to “the whole picture 








business ”’ as a “ bunco game. 
In reply to all this, Clausen 
defends the pictures, while 
Dawson admits having re- 
touched them, but declares 
they are genuine, 

The reader will have noted that not one of the above affidavits 
hinges upon the presence or absence of artistic quality and 
character in the pictures of disputed authenticity. This fact 
suggests the difliculty of proving in any way satisfactory to a 
court of law the genuineness or talsity of a picture by a dead 
artist. Homer Martin died in 1897, and George Inness in 1894. 
If it can be established that works signed by their names are 
painted on canvas that was not manutactured before 1902, the 
proof is accomplished. While it is not an easy task to adduce 
such facts, Mr. Evans has announced it as his intention to do so. 
As to the intrinsic quality and truthfulness of a work of art, it 
is to be determined much as one would judge the authenticity 
of a page of handwriting. Some of the imitation pictures sold 
in cheap shops and auction rooms are so preposterously lacking 
in plausibility that only the most gullible buyers are deceived— 
it is as though a newsboy should strive to counterfeit the signa- 
ture of a bank president. Deceptions like this are a source of 
profit to dishonest dealers, and they enable a certain number of 
industrious painters in Paris and New York to make a modest 
but comfortable living. Even Brooklyn has, or had, its salaried 
art torger, who tor a fixed sum (such was the reliability and 
steadiness of his production) turned out a stream of monotonous 
imitations of Diaz, Corot, Inness, Wyant, Homer Martin, and 
other important and salable painters. For a man to be worth 
to his employer torty dollars a week, at this obscure and name- 
less toil, vear in, year out, imphes an unfailing market for his 
daubs. And he is, or was, only one of an army of subterranean 
art workers, here and abroad. Sir Purdon Clarke remarked the 
other day that a total of 27.000 pictures signed “Corot” had 
passed through the New York Custom House. 

But these commonplace and tow-caste frauds, reprehensible as 





“Sunshine and Cloud,” a noteworthy Canvas by George Inness, owned by Mr. Evans, which, 
in its Composition and Treatment, strikingly illustrates the vigorous Style of the Painter 


it, is invariably established in due time. Clever and superficially 
agreeable scoundrels have their day, and sometimes it is a 
relatively long one. They may make friends tor themselves in 
high places, but they are ultimately found out and_ rejected. 
A picture, to exert positive influence, must be more than a mere 
record of facts (else a colored photograph could replace it); it 
must express the character and personality of the artist, the emo- 
tional reaction of his own nature under the impact of what he 
sees. These qualities of a creative artist find utterance in the 
subject and in the design of his pictures, their relations of line and 
mass, the depth and Juminosity of their color, the habitual but not 
merely formal or routine strokes of the brush over the canvas. 
These and other factors reveal the artist’s personality, and they 
are just as much a part of him as his vocal timbre and inflections 
when he speaks, or his characteristic way of forming the letters 
when he writes, or as his step in walking. Clever mimics, for 
amusement or gain, can often simulate one or half a dozen ot 
these typical modes of expression, but to those familiar with the 
subject himself such performances are mere feats of virtuosity, 
and do not deceive for long, if at all. Every original work of a 
good artist shows a nervous force, an outspoken treatment of his 
material, a boldness of handling, that a copyist, no matter how 
skilful, can hardly ever attain. The creative vigor becomes in the 
imitation timid conformity. Beautiful in some degree the copy 
or the spurious work may be, but it cannot have the freedom 
and energy of the pictorial utterance it seeks to reproduce. And 
by just so much, like an insincere man or woman, the untrue work 
will lose its hold upon those who have made its acquaintance. 

It is not charged by Mr. Evans that the two canvases for whose 
cost he is suing Mr. Clausen, are exact copies of any known paint- 
ings by Homer Martin. Rather, is it stated in the affidavits, that 
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these pictures seek to imitate the individuality of the dead painter, 
to speak with his voice and to write with his hand. It is part 
of the history of this now widely discussed case that these pictures 
passed for a time unchallenged by many persons tamiliar with 
American art in general and with Martin’s work in particular. 
Veteran painters and experienced collectors were among those who 
looked upon them, and either said nothing or spoke words ot 
admiration. Even trom the first, however, there were those who 
tailed to see in these two Martins truly representative works. 
The “Old Mill Near St. Cloud,’ for instance, suggests a certain 
lack of crispness and freshness of thought in its composition. The 
lines are tlabbier and more obvious than was typical of Homer 
Martin, whose exquisite poetic sense was supported by a brusque- 
ness and fearlessness of expression that was part of the man’s 
nature. The prevailing color ot this “Old Mill” has a faint 
aroma of sickly sweetness toreign to Martin at any stage of his 
career. In the same way “ Near Newport” is seen, on close and 
searching examination, to be somewhat deficient in the resonant 
power and directness of utterance that characterized Martin. <A 
picture often bears on its face evidence of the heat and struggle 
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are also printed herewith. In the latter, the artists’ brushes 
have moved with a positiveness and purpose that cannot tail to 
be noted even in the most delicate passages. When a man is 
responsible only to himself he can work with constructive magi 
nation. It he tries to fit his steps into some pre 
arranged pattern there can be no spontaneity. 

With some such ideas in mind, owners of American paintings 
recently acquired have been scrutinizing their collections anew. 
By the verdict in the Evans-Clausen case a dozen or twenty 
canvases will stand or fall. Before the proceedings are over there 
will be a more general knowledge of what were the essential 
characteristics of the trio of American landscape painters—Iinness, 
Wyani, and Martin. If there has been a wrong done to the memory 
of these distinguished men, it will be recognized as at least equal 
in importance to any injury suffered by those who in good faith 
have bought pictures now impugned. All that dead painters can 
remain possessed of is the reputation slowly built up by ardent 
toil. George Inness was fortunate beyond his fellows in reaping 
tame and success in his lifetime. 

Wyant’s needs were simpler and his rewards came more gradu 
ally. Martin was less pro 
ductive than either of the 
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others, and he tasted little ot 
the sweets of substantial 
recognition. To undermine 
the esteem in which such men 
are held by counterfeiting 
their work would be an 
unforgivable offence. It is a 
little curious to reflect that 
such deliberate imitating tor 
purposes of gain should be 
confined to the fields ot 
painting and literature—the 
literary “ fake” is, of course, 
a familiar phenomenon. It 
Fs would seem to be not impos- 
sible for-an ingenious and un 
scrupulous composer to pro- 
duce and sell alleged works by 
dead masters. ~ Yet so far as 
is known, the thing has never 
been even attempted. 
Whatever the legal outcome 
of Mr. Evans's suit, there 
will be certain practical re- 
sults trom this disagreeable 
business. Pictures will con 
tinue to be sought by col 
lectors and the general pub 
lic, but closer attention will 
probably be paid to inherent 
quality and = less to signa 
tures, even when these are 
tortilied by a technique cap- 
able ot temporarily deceiving 
the most experienced col 
lectors That would be a 
consummation worth almost 

















“Old Mill Near St. Cloud,” purchased by Mr. Evans for $2500 
as the Work of Homer Martin, but now alleged to be a Fraud 


the price of an art scandal as 
grave as the one soon to be 
aired in court. 











ot a creative mind with what 
it seeks to express, and it 1s 
none the Jess eloquent on that 
account. It has been urged 
that “Near Newport” and 
the “Old = Mill” look as 
though they had come into 
being too easily, too placidly. 
There 1s a suavity that in 


time becomes monotonous, 
even deadening. Martin 
never sank to a_ lethargic 


style, nor did the late A. H. 
Wyant, the brooding beauty 
of whose landscapes _ has 
never been successfully imi- 
tated, despite many attempts. 

George Inness, daring and 
theatrical as he occasionally 
was, has been a shining mark 
for imitators, but it.is not 
for another man’s mind and 
an alien hand to recapture 
the free spirit that manifests 
itself in his representative 
achievements. Even the re- 
productions in black and 
white deprived of the benefit 
of color convey some notion 
of the differences of style 























pointed out between the sus- 
pected pictures and certain 
well-authenticated paintings 
by Martin and Inness which 
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“Mussel Gatherers,’”’ a Painting by Homer Martin which is the Property 
of Mr. Evans, and is recognized as a representative Work of the Artist 























































































JHE time, anywhere between nine and six. The 
place, the reception-room in a_ suite of offices 
from which a campaign for the Presidency is 
being directed, 

He enters. 

The colored clerk sitting at a large table, 
pasting clippings of the progress of the boom 
in a big scrap book, pauses and looks up. 

He hands him-his card, 

* You must state your business also.” 

“It is a private matter.” 

“T cannot take your card in until you tell me what you want 
to see Mr. Blank about. It is our rule.” 

He hesitates, then asks, * Will you take a note 

es,” 

The clerk goes back to the clippings while the visitor fills several 
sheets of paper. He is through at last, and the clerk tells him to 
wait. 

The man alone in the room walks up and down nervously. He 
Are they 
destined to be realized? Will his importance be recognized by the 
committee? Is his idea destined to swing the pendulum of for- 
tune the happier and more prosperous way? He looks at his torn 
shoes and shiny clothes. If only the chairman who is reading his 
letter could realize! 

The clerk returns. 

* Mr. Blank is sorry, but he cannot consider your proposal.” 

The man, stunned at the news, turns and goes out, closing the 
door slowly after him. 

* Another fellow with a scheme!” the clerk grins, then resumes 
pasting his clippings in the big book. 

His view is that of headquarters: the man who came and went 
away is a nuisance. By this is meant that he is a member of the 
vreat army of the Unknown who could bring victory to Secretary 
Taft if Frank Hitcheock or Arthur Vorys would only listen; 
nominate Uncle Joe Cannon on the second ballot if Congressman 
MeKinley were not so headstrong; huild up a powerful Fairbanks 
machine in the South if Senator Hemenway would only see him; 
or make New England and part of the South and Middle West 
solid for Charles E. Hughes after the initial ballots if General 
Woodford and other friends of the Governor were not so stubborn. 
He is pathetic because, while a spoilsman needing the spoils, the 
man is either a novice or party hack and seldom able to obtain 
them. 

Every political movement brings this element to headquarters, 
especially in ease the candidate in whose behalf the campaign is 
heing waged has means or the cause itself is backed by large sums 
of money. No better instance need be cited than a recent Presi- 
dential boom of a man who is rather obscure from a_ national 
standpoint. The boom started about seven months ago and col- 
lapsed a few months later. Just why the statesman in question 
should ever have entered the race is a problem many find difficult 
to solve, as his candidacy never had a chance of reaching the seri- 
cus stage. The man, however, began a vigorous fight for the nom- 
ination, and was aided by the possession of large means as well 
as the backing of a millionaire family. Headquarters which in 
point of luxury were far ahead of those of the real possibilities in 
the field were opened near a fashionable hotel. There was money 
behind the boom, and every one knew it. As a result, the managers 
in charge were obliged to dodge a steady crowd of men anxious 
to land the nomination of their man by various schemes—for a 
consideration. The situation reached a condition which compelled 
them to do much of their work away from headquarters and never 
to enter it except from a private hall. Another victim of these 
amateurs in politics was William R. Hearst. This was especially 
so during his campaign for Mayor in 1905 and for Governor in 
1906. If Max Thmsen and his other managers had adopted: half 
the plans for victory which were submitted, there would have been 
no limit to the novelty of the canvass or the drain on the cam- 
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paign treasury. Tammany Hall is more fortunate in this respect. 
* The man with the scheme” respects the prowess of that organi- 
zation and seldom offers Mr. Murphy or his henchmen a suggestion. 

The * political schemer ” springs from every walk of life. In 
most cases he has the word “ failure” stamped on his countenance. 
To any one spending a few days at party headquarters it is an 
easy matter to detect him. He has an individuality which readily 
admits of it. We know him by his hesitancy when he enters the 
room, his general appearance—* by the hungry look,” as one ser- 
geant-at-arms said rather unsympathetically in the last national 
vampaign. Few are more than dignified in their own way. None 
is aggressive. For there is a general air at headquarters which 
takes the aggressiveness out of a stranger. It is only the big 
party leaders who ignore the sergeant-at-arms and clerk and walk 
at will through the rooms. 

The unwelcome visitors are always after money or an office that 
will bring them money. Let the press speak of “a bar’l” at head- 
quarters, and they swarm in like flies about a sugar-bowl. They 
are convinced that the resources of a party are without limit. A 
thousand dollars or so is nothing for the campaign committee to 
pay out, they think. Little do they know that there have been 
periods in many campaigns in which for days headquarters has 
been obliged to run on credit, owing either to the failure of wealthy 
party men to keep their promises and contribute—an occurrence 
not at all uncommon, by the 
way—or because the platform 
and ticket had alienated their 
support, and the managers 
were forced to adopt the slow 
process of collecting the fund 
in small amounts from the 
rank and file, which is un- 
accustomed to contribute. 

Few of these shiny-elbows 
persons reach the chairman 
to unfold their schemes or 
ask for money. It is the 
business of the sergeant-at- 
arms or his assistant to keep 
them off. 

An old-timer who has done 
this for years is Billy Watson 
of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of New York. He can 
detect them on the instant. 
There is one exception, 
though, so far as this class 
is concerned. It is in the 
case of the man who has a 
letter to the chairman from 
some big member of the 
party, asking that he be 
given a _ personal hearing. 
The request is invariably 
granted. But* such cases are 
so rare that the chairman is 
seldom disturbed by them. 
That these men, however, who 
go to headquarters’ with 
schemes do get some hearing 
goes without saying. For the 
campaign managers are care- 
ful to offend no one, the 
theory being that every man 
has a vote, and sometimes 
controls a few others, and 
every vote counts. As a 
consequence, there are men at 
headquarters who spend part 







































































Willing to sell it to 
the highest bidder 
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Let the press speak of “a bar’l”’ at headquarters, and they swarm in like flies about a sugar-bowl 








of their time listening to these schemes and passing on them. 
Much of this work is done by those who are placed on the cam- 
paign or executive committees not so much to share in directing 
the contest as to conciliate an element of the party, or for geo- 
graphical reasons. These men are often a source of annoyance to 
the real heads of the campaign in their insistency on being in- 
formed and consulted as to what is going on. The schemer is, 
therefore, a good solution of the difficulty. He satisfies in many 
instances the dignity of these members of the campaign committee 
and prevents them from interfering in the more important work. 

The schemers are of every nature and description. There is 
the man who has something to sell in the commercial or advertising 
line, the man who controls the vote of a nationality or class, the 
man who seeks press work, the wire-puller, the scandal-monger, 
the original sponsor of the candidate, who, in consequence, thinks 
he ought to be taken care of—that-is, placed on the pay roll— 
and the man with schemes that do not square with political wis- 
dom. They believe in their power and wisdom with a sincerity 
which is pathetic, even if few are able to present their plans with 
clearness, firmness, or conviction. 

The man with something to sell in the commercial line or ad- 
vertising is always first in the field. A reason, of course, is that 
headquarters must be fitted up with desks, chairs, and other fur- 
niture, and he knows that if the treasury is well filled at the 
start the force in charge will not be niggardly in spending money 
for its own personal comfort. He is, in many cases, a breezy indi- 
vidual, a man who seeks 
to econvinee people that his 
mission is of as great an 
import as the most vital 
political conference. In 
some instances he secures 
backing before he goes 
to headquarters — usually 
from some politician who 
is promised a rake-off if 
the deal ‘goes through.” 
Following closely on_ his 
heels is the man who sells " 
office supplies and _ filing 
systems that will help the \/ 
chairman: revolutionize all a 
methods in conducting Zi Vi 
campaigns. One man with eh : 
something to sell loitered 
around the various head- 
quarters in 1904 for sev- 
eral weeks. He accom- 
panied a delegation visit- 
ing Judge Parker to Eso- 
pus, but made himself so 
obnoxious there that it 
Was a wonder he was not 
thrown from the boat, and 
he never appeared at head- 
quarters after that. 

When the grafters begin 
to arrive the most detested 
of all, but the one who 
must nevertheless be han- 
dled with care, is the man 
who claims to control the 
vote of a nationality or 
class. By this is meant he 
who says he has the negro, 





The scandal-monger with a story to sell 





German, Italian,, Hebrew, or labor vote in his vest pocket, 
and goes from one party to the other, quite willing to sell 


it to the highest bidder. This gratter appears at head- 
quarters in campaign after campaign. He is the only one 
of whom the party managers are, in a _ sense, afraid. For 


in many instances he does control a vote, though it be not as large 
as he claims, and this vote the party wants if the figures for ob- 
taining it are not too high. The total vote in some cases may 
not be large enough to do more than sway a district; in others it 
may only be a few hundred. To take care of the man and prevent 
him from holding up the committee for too much money is the 
problem to be solved. In national and State campaigns the man- 
agers rely upon the local party leaders to inform them who’s who 
and what’s what among these grafters, and they only deal with 
those accredited, as it were. But in many instances these grafters 
are an army in themselves. Each controls his coterie of voters, 
hence a foreign vote, as an example, is sometimes obtained from 
half.a dozen “leading citizens” of the nationality in question 
rather than from a single individual. It sometimes happens that 
these grafters sell to both parties. For instance, in the campaign 
of 1904, it is charged that a prominent labor leader sold the vote 
of his organization to both parties, the Democrats alone paying 
something like $40,000 for it. Both parties found out this double 
dealing, but, of course, could do nothing. 

The man who would confound “the other side” and win the 
battle by some unique method is a variation of the type who 
haunts headquarters. This 
kind the real managers 
carefully avoid. He is 
never very prosperous in 
appearance, and probably 
is not in fact. 

Still another type that 
causes the chairman to re- 
main under cover is the 
man with a story to sell. 
rie He has already been called 
the seandal-monger. He is 
the most mysterious of 
individuals. He informs 
the chairman by ecard that 
his business is “ confiden- 
tial and of the gravest im- 
port.” The story he has 
of course concerns some 
episode either in the life of 
the opposition candidate or 
in the management of the 


Bs canvass. In many cases 
— what he has is of interest, 
z but is seldom susceptible of 
; verification. The man- 





—— ! agers, in consequence, sel- 
; sila dom use his ‘“ informa- 
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There have been instances 
in which these unknowns 
have given “tips” which 
proved of great political 
import, hence headquarters 
WY is invariably willing to de- 
tail men to listen to them 
in the hope of making a 
* find,” 
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This Land of Opportunity 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREAT CORPORATIONS TOWARD THEIR MEN 


By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD 


HENRY RALEIGH 





@ 8WO men out of the multitude met at close quar- 
ters in twenty years of newspapering left with 
me the strongest impression of superlative 
foree and tenacity, of the man power to con- 
quer circumstance. There are, of course, thou- 
sands like them scattered through the United 
States, monuments to the vastness of American 
opportunity, but these two represent type per- 
fectly. They will, therefore, serve as text, or 

rather as starting point, for what is about to be written. 

Names are not essential. Both of them were widely known; 

both achieved wealth, as wealth went such a comparatively short 
time back; both have now gone upon the long journey. Conver- 
sations with them of a purely casual but none the less candid 
nature recur now as peculiarly 
apposite to the matter in hand. 


thing that’s worth more than money, only three quarters of ’en: 
don’t know it.” 

It was pathetic, in view of the fact that with all his getting 
of money the only thing he could read or write was his own sig 
nature. 

One more anonymous example, superfluous, perhaps, but. still 
convincing. A short time «go I rode in a Pullman smoker bound 
for New York from the West. A little way off sat a burly Jew. 
with beaming countenance, strong in its racial marks, a grin ol 
complete contentment, and small, shrewd, laughing, bewrinkled 
eyes. He had a hand like a ham, but full jewelled, and his speeci: 
bore the unmistakable accent and tonation of the great East Side. 
He wore all the outward signs of easy circumstance, and in a 
hoarse voice, concentrate of power, he talked to his next neighbor, 
who was his perfect antithesis 
in type, but who sat chained by 





The first I encountered one 
night in the rotunda of a great 
hotel in the West, where he was 
attending a meeting of his 
party’s national committee. 
Moved by what spirit I know 
not. he told of his early life 
and his bitter struggle for suc- 
cess. It was a hard and a 
wonderful story. One of seven- 
teen children, reared in a log 
cabin on the fringe of Western 
civilization, he had made his 
way up from the very mire to 
the top of the material ladder 
by the sheer strength of his 
own will and, as he said, “ by 
the grace ef the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

* My God, boy,” he said with 
tears in his keen eyes, and 
clenching his square jaw con- 
vulsively, “we lived like ani- 
mals! How we children éver 
managed to come through at 
all I don’t know. I couldn't 
read a line of a primer till I 
was almost twenty, and if it 
had been in any other country 
than this I should be back 
there in the woods yet, like a 
wolf.” 

That man, square, respected 
—rich, if that adds anything to 
his value as an illustration— 
to the day of his death wore in 
the lapel of his coat a tiny 
American flag. He was an 
atheist in religion. The coun- 
try that had given him_ his 
chance and made him was the 
only God he knew. 

The other was an almost per- 
fect parallel. He sat with me 
in the library of his beautiful 
home, surrounded by books of 
which he could not read a syl- 
lable, pictures, statuary, rich 





the very strength and crude, 
fundamental sense of the man. 
At locomotive speed he talked 
of momentous financial trans- 
actions, notably in realty, and 
through it all he spoke of 
competition as if it were some 
thing good to eat. ‘I tell you.” 
he said, finally, * if a man can't 
make his fortune in this coun- 
try, and in New York city at 
that, then he can’t do it any- 
where in this world.” 

At that moment I had in my 
hand a copy of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY, with a graphic ac- 
count of the lengthening bread 
line in the Bowery, and _ pic- 
tures of the weaklings that 
composed it. 

So much for general iliustra- 
tion. Now, to get down closer 
to the subject, here is a piece of 
reprint from the Biographical 
Directory of the Railway Men 
of America, This book is the 
authoritative record of the rise 
and growth of the five thousand 
men who operate the billions of 
dollars’ worth of railroad prop- 
erty in the United States. It 
is a compendium of patient, con- 
centrated, unremitting toil and 
slow, laborious advancement. 
Its seven hundred pages are 
fairly peppered with the 
phrase: “ Entered railway ser- 
vice as fireman,” or “ switch- 
man, trackman, wooding en- 
gines, rodman, office boy,” and 
the like. On page 596 it says: 
Thomas, E. B., President Lehigh 
Valley Road. Office, New York, 
1 eG 

Previous to Sept., 1885, was 
for several years general man- 
ager Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, and Indianapolis Ry.. 








furniiure, and panelled — red- 


wood. **Any Train Hand may 


* | sometimes think,” said he, 

looking into the coals, “ that I 

have no right to all this. When TI sit here winter nights before 
the fire I always think of my boyhood. It wasn’t boyhood, 
though; it was just plain hell. My mother I never saw. The 
old man and I, from the first IT can remember, lived in a little 
tumbledown shanty out on the bank of the canal. It was hardly 
higger than a pigpen, and, in fact, it was a pigpen, for there 
Was a partition across the middle, and the old man and I had 
one end and the pig the other. We slept on the floor, and so did 
the pig. Honest, the cracks were so wide that the snow would 
drift in on us as we lay there. If we had potatoes to eat we 
were lucky. By and by I managed to earn and lay up enough to 
get a good bootblack kit, and that was the beginning. I’ve done 
what I set out to do. ve had to fight all the way, and even 
now I’m a hard proposition. I’m fifty years old. I’ve made a 
couple of million dollars, and made it square, and you take my 
word I'd give three quarters of it now for an education. Educa- 
tion would be of no practical use to me now, but it’s the one 
thing I long for. I tell you, a poor boy nowadays has got some- 


ete. Sept., 1885, to Feb., 1888, 
second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Richmond, Dan- 
ville, and Georgia Rds; Feb.. 
1888, to Dee. 1, 1890, second vice-president Lake Erie and 
Western Rd; Dec. 1, 1890, to Nov. 30, 1894, first vice-president 
same road; Sept. 1, 1890, to Jan. 2, 1891, also general manager 
Chicago and Erie Rd: Jan. 2, 1891, to 1894 also vice-president 
same road; Nov. 30, 1894, to Nov., 1895, president New York. 
Lake Erie, and Western Rd; was also one of the receivers of 
same road until it was reorganized; Nov., 1895, to Dee. 1, 1902. 
president of Erie Rd, successor to New York, Lake Erie, 
and Western Rd; April 1, 1901, to Jan., 1903, chairman board of 
directors same road; Dee. 4, 1902, to date president of Lehigh 
Valley Rd. 


become a Yoakum” 


3ut what of the uncharted time “ previous to September, 1885,” 
the lean years when the man, one of the foremost figures in the 
American railroad world to-day, was in the making? The biog- 
raphy omits to say. The answer, however, is found elsewhere. 
Attention is called to the Printed Minutes of the Joint Con- 
ference of Anthracite Mine Operators and Mine Workers in April, 
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1906. President Thomas of the Lehigh occupied the chair, and 
John Mitehell led the forces of the miners. 

Here in a closed room the champions of the great interests, seven 
cn one side and seven on the other, all veterans in their respective 
causes, had come to the last grip on a question involving the work, 
the pay, the livelihood, and welfare of 147,000 men in the an- 
thracite mines and their dependents. The contest had waged for 
months with varying fortune. In the mountains of Pennsylvania 
there were idleness and its customary concomitant—violence. Now, 
stripped of all redundancies and inessentials, the thing had come 
into this narrow arena for final arbitrament by the masters. 

At the last, when the tension had reached its highest point, the 
labor leader Dettrey, turning upon President Thomas, put the 
whole contention into one question—a plain, fundamental, human 
question. It was a dramatic stroke. The rights of the stock- 
holders to their dividends, the rights of the publie to cheap coal, 
the injury to property, the reprisals—all the externals of a great 
labor struggle were put aside, and the whole matter concentrated 
in a single, simple question, man to man. 

“T would ask the chairman,” said Mr. Dettrey, “ whether in his 
opinion a man on $1 29 per day is able to do justice to himself, 
iet alone those who may depend on him for existence?” 

This was the answer: 

“IT would not like to express an opinion on that, except that 
| have worked for that, and have worked in the mines for less 
than that myself. That is all I would care to say about that.” 

lor reasons that will suggest themselves no reply to this was 
recorded. 

To any inference from cases of this character the objection is 
always made.that times have changed, and that the dollar went 
farther in the earlier day than it does now. Data upon that 
point will be taken up later on, but the statement that times have 
changed is exact. Times—and conditions also—have, indeed, under- 
gone a tremendous change since the far-away sixties, when E. B. 
Thomas lived on hard miner’s fare and toiled long hours as a 
smut-faced breaker boy in and out ef the murk of a Pennsylvania 
coal mine. He and his contemporaries came up by the hardest 
and by a narrow road. To-day there is a different system. The 
age of small enterprises and individual capital in industry has 
gone by. We have come upon the epoch of big things—big move- 
ments, big concepts, big companies, big capital, big creation, big 
working force, big output, big payrolls, and big opportunities. 

This is not- saying that the millennium has arrived. We all 
know well enough that it hasn’t; that it will be many a long day 
before we shall all have everything we want, before work will 
do itself, or before the young lion of Labor will lie down in placid 
and perpetual peace with the fat lamb of Capital; but it will do 
no harm in this period of national neuritis either for the cor- 
poration employee or the American citizen in any other occupa- 
tion to look for a little at the healthy and the encouraging side 
of things. 

This country has just come through a fit of financial and in- 
dustrial sickness; come through it as none save a fundamentally 
healthy organism could. The precise diagnosis is not even yet 
evident, for learned doctors materially disagree; but one thing 
is certain, and that is that at the present convalescent stage the 
gentleman we want perched on our bedside is not the apostle 
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of hard luck. Ex-President Cleveland prescribed accurately when 
he said that what the country needed were rest and recuperation. 

Just in order to get a right line on ourselves, we will do well to 
give over, at least until times get good enough again to stand 
it, a lot of the prevalent hysteria which, like the flame, grows by 
what it feeds on, and take a clear and candid account of stock. 
One and all of us can learn something. We shall probably be able 
to correct our perspective, and, if we are inclined to be honest 
about it, find a heap to thank God for. 

Nobody will hold it wise to rebuke rational and intelligent dis- 
content, which from the day when Israel rose up against Sesostris 
has in all ages made for betterment; but it is none the less foolish 
to ery for the moon, or to forget, while our ears are benumbed 
with the clamor of ceaseless and almost universal protest, that we 
are easily the most fortunate nation of people on earth, so far 
as possibility of personal advancement goes, that the field is 
clear in this country for every man, no matter what his origin, 
to do and to be whatever he has the brains, the tact, the energy, 
and the will to be. 

In Cincinnati, on March 22, a high-school boy submitted this 
question to Mr. Bryan: 

“What chance has the poor boy, and how can brains win in a 
contest with money?” 

This was the Great Commoner’s reply: 

“The poor boy has no chance unless he can arouse the people 
by using his tongue. The corporate powers are busy misleading the 
people, and are responsible for shutting out the poor boy.” 

Here is the authority on the other side. Mr. George W. Perkins 
holds a brief for these same corporate interests, if any one does, 
and should speak as one having authority. In an address to the 
students of Columbia University on ‘The Modern Corporation,’ he 
said, and it seems almost an intentional rejoinder to the remark 
just quoted: 

“We have heard many warnings that because of the great cor- 
porations we have been robbing the oncoming generation of its 
opportunities. Nothing is more absurd. The larger the corpora- 
tion, the more certain is the office boy ultimately to reach a fore- 
most place if he is made of the right stuff, if he keeps everlast- 
ingly at it, and if he is determined to become master of each 
position he occupies.” 

These are the two points of view. I have undertaken to suggest 
by random examples that it is not drawing the longbow at all 
to say that under present conditions any German immigrant boy 
has all possible chance given him to become a Carl Schurz, any 
steelworker a Schwab, a. Corey, or a Carnegie. The train hand 
whose swinging signal lantern blinks in the noise-laden dark of a 
railroad yard may develop into a Yoakum, any breaker boy 
plugging at his task in an anthracite mine may be president of the 
Lehigh. 

The American firmament shows men in plenty in commanding 
positions in the field of commerce and industry whose first strides 
toward influence and riches were made in overalls. Their life 
stories are the fairy tales of the New World and the latter day. 
The contrast between what they were and what they are is the 
most astonishing manifestation that history holds any account of. 

“ Ofcourse,” says Jabez Feebleknees, intent and insistent on his 
own grievances, “but when these men made their rise the tield 
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wasn’t so full as it is 
now. Competition 
vasn’t so intense, Op- 
portunities were 
greater.” 

The same old ex- 
cuse, than which = In- 
competence, — Failure, 
and Disgruntlement 
never devised a lamer. 
Its exact contrary is 
the truth. Those men 
had in large measure 
to make their own 
opportunities. For the 
youth of to-day the 
corporations make 
them, or, to be more 
precise, the boundless 
needs which the cor- 
poration and its vast 
expansion have 
created. Of course 
there is competition, 
and of course it is in- 
tense. Where there is 
much to be got it is al- 
ways so, and that is 
the furnace in which 
God for His own pur- 
poses tries out the 
race of man. On a 
voiceless mountain- 
side where since the 
creation there has 
moved no living thing 
save the snake and 
the eagle, the bear, 
the bobeat, and their 
kind, let some wander- 
ing prospector strike 
gold, and in a week 
you have the tumult, 
the fever, the frenzy, 
and the strife of a 
turbulent city, and 
there, as in any arena 
of conflict, the ancient 
and inevitable rule 
holds true that it’s 
every man for him- 








they reckon, -an 
wisely, that it wi 
pay in the end, a 
pay largely. 

They are bound 
reckon this way. The 
themselves are, att 
all, only * hired men 
This is the title whic 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
in a burst of hume 
adopted to designat 
himself when he was 
president of the New 
York Central Railroad 
but it is a title tha 
has taken on a laree 
measure of — dignit 
and importance sine 
worldwide trade op 
portunity gave birth 
to the * trust.” Those 
men are the eustodi 
ans, trustees, stewards 
of the stockholders’ 
money. They will not 
claim that they are 
actuated by wholly 
altruistic motives, any 
more than they will 
admit they are heart 
less or inhuman. They 
are not studying the 
Sermon on the Mount. 
Their concern is with 
the balance sheet. If 
its showing is not 
satisfactory they lose 
their jobs, and there 
is no union to compel 
the company to take 
them back. 

No; what the cor 
poration does for its 
workman, to render 
him better housed, bet 
ter fed, better clothed, 
healthier, happier, 
more content and more 
intelligent, it does be 
cause he is made a 
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self, and the weakest 
goes to the wall. 
And by and by 
there's) one man on 
the top, and those on the bottom are bewailing the lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

Lack of opportunity! It is so true as to be the bane of corpora- 
tion existence and one of the perils of capital that men cannot 
be got who are fitted to hold the high-priced places. The great 
railroad and industrial consolidations are scouring the earth for 
men who can earn $50,000 a year or more, and cannot find them. 

The crying need of this country under normal conditions is 
not for money; it is for men. Men of every sort, trom the day 
laborer upward. And the big corporations are not only looking 
for men ready equipped for the work that is to be done; they are 
going into the highways and hedges in quest of the raw material 
from which such men can be fashioned. They are’ keeping tab on 
the graduating classes of colleges throughout the ceuntry, trying 
by every imaginable means to get track of likely fellows who have 
brains and sand and gumption, and who are willing to “ go into 
the works,” begin at the bottom, roll up their s!veves, and get 
into training for the jobs. 

That isn’t all. They are beginning nearer the ground and nearer 
home, establishing industrial schools for the sons ‘of their em- 
ployees, spending money practically without stint to train the 
offspring of Salvatore and Ladislas and Fritz and Jancsi and 
Petros, develop their inherent faculties, and mould them to the 
great needs of the time, the task, and the race. There’s no boy 
trudging at the tail of a dump eart in a company yard who can’t 
get the eve and the ear of a corporation oflicial, and all the chance 
he wants, if he has wits and industry, and cares more about getting 
on in the world than he does for cigarettes and the bulbous heroes 
of the sporting page. 

It is recognized in every way that the keystone and backbone of 
the whole stupendous industrial structure is the man who can work. 
In this declaration, at any rate, the labor advocate, howsoever 
partisan or virulent he may be, is as right as right, and the cor- 
poration head knows it better than anybody can tell him. He 
knows, what is more, the ultimate wisdom, nay, the necessity, of 
conserving and improving the quality and efliciency of that man 
by all possible means. What immense improvement this under- 
standing, coupled with governmental efforts, brought about at the 
urging of the labor forces, has wrought in the conditions of the 
workingman the general publie does not know. It is doubtful if 
the workingman cf to-day realizes it himself. That this work, so 
far as employers are concerned, has in many cases been accom- 
plished at the cost of squeezing the stockholder. who is the other 
end of the propesition, is. in the estimation of the controlling 
forces, of inferior impcrtance, They are lcoking far ahead, and 








better workman there- 


The American Workman of To-day is no Brother to the Ox by, but the fact re 


mains that he gets the 

benefits, and the ex 
tent of them is impressive. To comprehend it fairly, account 
must be taken not alone of the dollars and cents that are 
paid to him on Saturday night or at the month's end, 
but of the manifold things which, in the language of the 
law creating the Bureau of Labor, “relate to his material, 
social, intellectual, and = moral prosperity.’ There may also 
be considered, in this connection, what Sydney and Beatrice Webb, 
in Jndustrial Democracy, call the *‘ Policy of Minimum,” the 
which they put forward as the remedy for all existent injustice. 
and which they would apply to the entire nation, instead of to 
trusts alone. The phrase * Policy of Minimum” sounds ponderous. 
What it means is simply that to get all possible good out of 
working for somebody else there should be for the laborer a fixed 
minimum of wages, of leisure and recreation, of sanitation and 
of education—-a measure of all these things which are vital to 
human well being, less than which the employer, whether cor 
porate or individual, shall not by any means force him to put up 
with. 

When the facts as they are presented are viewed at these 
angles, it will perhaps be found that the time is nearer at hand 
for reconstructing, to a great extent, the too familiar picture of 
the * Man with the Hoe.” 

The “ Man with the Hoe” in the colors in which we have known 
him is a vanishing figure. .It will be the fault of the workingman 
and the voter if he ever comes back upon the stage. The typical 
American workman of the New Age is no brother to the ox. It 
he has remained so it is largely his own sin of omission. He 
seems rather, in his highest development, of which every vear give 
us more numerous examples in this country, to be brother to his 
boss, living in a comfortable house with the most approved san 
itary equipment and drainage and a modicum of modern conven 
ience, that the company has built for him at cost and_ financed 
while he was paying for it. He is provided with a library and 
lveeum, a gymnasium, a restaurant, and a club; a day school foi 
his younger children and a night school for the older ones, who 
besides are earning money from the company—schools where, in 
addition to the regular academie curriculum, manual arts are 
taught to both girls and boys. He drinks milk from his own cow. 
which grazes on the company’s pasture: he is fed from a co 
operative store, which pays him a dividend on everything that 
he and his fellow workmen eat; he listens to the musie of Handel. 
Mozart, Beethoven, sung by a choral society in which high-priced 
teachers are employed to train his children’s voices; he is enter- 
tained with lectures on a wide range of topics by men who are 
credited authorities thereon; he has membership in a benefit so- 
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ciety administered at the company’s expense, which will pay him 
an allowance if he is sick, defray his funeral expenses if he dies, 
and then pension his wife. <A skilled physician looks after his 
health at a maximum charge of fifty cents a month or thereabouts ; 
and for good measure he has some money in the company bank, 
and under the profit-sharing schemes now in vogue in many cor- 
porations keeps in his safety-deposit box a little bunch of the 
company’s stock, increasing it from year to year, which in certain 
cases pays him twe per cent. of dividend for every one that a 
similar security pays his employer. 

This, gentle reader, sounds Utopian, but it is accurate, and is 
only lacking in the cumulative detail, and, unfortunately, is not 
yet universal, : 

I have seen the toiler of the Orient, on whom and on whose 
estate the centuries have left no mark of change other than a 
steady impoverishment, munching his thin sheet of barley bread 
at noonday and washing it down with water that an American 
workingman’s dog would not drink. I have seen the denizens of 
the European ghettos, anemic, downtrodden to the last ditch, and 
jie peon of Mexico groping slowly toward the light of industrial 
day. IT have seen the white slave of the Canadian cod-fishing 
coast, With his fifteen or sixteen children and a maximum gross 
income of fifty or sixty dollars a year, subsisting on bread and 
tea, and moiling at his perilous trade from dawn till dawn, 
shackled with hopeless debt to the company store, lis soul and body 
in bondage, and no hope of respite till the hungry, merciful sea 
swallows him up, which it is beund in the end to do. 

If any one of these could by some necromancy be transported in 
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sleep, and wake some morning in a clean bed in the home of some 
employee of a progressive American industrial corporation, he 
would know for a certainty that he was either stricken with mad- 
ness or that the kingdom of the Lord had come, and he had been 
plumped down in the middle of the New Jerusalem. 

Of course, it is not with such, for the present purpose, that we in- 
tend to compare the average American workman, but rather with 
his predecessors in this country and with his contemporaries in 
the most progressive industrial nations of Europe—his home, his 
hours, his food, his clothing, his advantages, and, above all, his 
opportunities, with theirs. When the details are set forth it will 
probably be cause for surprise to many to see what in this country 
and in this year of our Lord are the comparative conditions of 
the “hired man.” And perhaps it will be something of a revela- 
tion to the workingman himself. 

Whatever these concrete instanees may show of improvement in 
the condition of workingmen in their best development under 
corporate employ, they will certainly demonstrate one thing, and 
that is, that the “ chance *—the opportunity—is big in this coun- 
try, that it has grown in proportion as our manufactures and 
traffic have grown, that the chance is made instead of the boy or 
the man having to make it for himself as he had forty years ago. 
And it will be plain, furthermore, that the corporation is no 
respecter of persons, that “influence” cannot hold a paying posi- 
tion, that fitness, and fitness alone, is the test by which the sue- 
cess or failure of every man and every boy—in the employ of a 
corporation, as in the mining camps of the Yukon—is determined, 
that by that test of fitness he must either rise or fall. 




















ve decade ending and culminating with the past year 
shows a record unparalleled in the industrial his- 
tory of the country, and only approached, perhaps, 
by the English railroad achievements of the middle 
of the past century. 

In 1907 there were 328,400 miles of railroad 
tracks in the United States, an increase of 35.7 over the number 
existing ten years previously. The number of passengers carried 
per mile was 28,405,000, an increase of 131.7 per cent. The freight 
tons carried per mile amounted to 242,060,000, as against 95,139,- 
022 for the year 1897, a percentage increase of 154.3. The tonnage 
of locomotives increased from 1,835,286 to 3,672,000, almost exactly 
100 per cent. The number of railroad employees increased from 
$23,476 to 1,675,000, or 103.4 per cent. 

If this array of results is scrutinized from the standpoint of 
twenty years ago, instead of ten, the increase is equally remark- 
able. Next in importance to the movement of these millions of 
tons of freight stands out the fact that it has been accomplished 
with a continuously decreasing scale of receipts per ton mile, the 
result being that where the tonnage increased nearly fourfold, 
the freight revenue increased less than threefold. 

While the increase in the number of cars and locomotives has 
heen remarkable, as well as that in capitalization, gross earnings, 
and miles of line, the seeret of the multiplication of the freight 
service chiefty lies in the weight and power of the locomotives, the 
vreater capacity of the cars, and the improvement of the roads. 

There are 26.78 miles of railroad line in the United States for 
every 10,000 inhabitants, as against 6.2 in Germany, 5.5 in the 
United Kingdom, 7.4 in France, and 15.3 in Sweden, whose rail- 
road development exceeds that of any other country in Europe. 
In other words, our railroad system is nearly 200 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the development shown by the most progressive of the 
old-world countries in this respect, while it is more than 500 
per cent. in advance of that of all Europe, which has only 4.8 miles 
of line for every 10,000 of population. 

Railway mileage in the United States has increased more 
rapidly than has the population. During the year 1907, the miles 
of track which were added to those in existence totaled 5874. The 
contrast between New Jersey, with its 30.53 miles per 100 square 
miles of territory, and Nevada, with its 1.31, indicates the wide 
difference in conditions under which railroads are operated. 


5) Wa development of our railroad systems during the 





The Development of American Railroads 


Less than a year ago the shortage of freight cars was seriously 
hampering the transaction of business throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and in every State Legislature “ recipro- 
cal demurrage ” laws were demanded—laws which would compel the 
railroad companies to supply all the cars which possibly could be 
utilized for the shipment of commodities and produce. During the 
past three years the locomotive and car builders, working at their 
full capacity, have supplied 19,805 locomotives, 11,175 passenger 
cars, and no fewer than 695,864 freight cars to the railroads of the 
United States and Canada. The locomotives built in 1907 were the 
most powerful that had as yet been made, and 72 per cent. of the 
freight cars built in that year were of steel or steel under-frame 
construction. During the years 1902-07, while the population of 
this country increased by 9 per cent., there was an increase of 
over 18 per cent. in passenger cars and passenger engines. The 
total cost. of the new equipment to the railroads of the United 
States and Canada during the year 1907 is estimated at $476,783,- 
000, of which Canada’s share amounted to about 10 per cent. of the 
whole amount. 

This progressive railroad prosperity has been accompanied by 
an all-round increase in wages. In June, 1907 the wages of 
the 1,675,000 employees of the 350 odd railroad companies ex- 
ceeded, for the year, $1,075,000,000. While the number of em- 
ployees increased 103 per cent. during the decade, their earn- 
ings increased over 133 per cent. In 1907 labor absorbed 41.63 
per cent. of gross earnings. The average daily wage for all 
classes of workmen and employees amounted to $2.20. Aside from 
the executive force, enginemen, vith $4.33, and conductors with 
$4, obtained by far the highest wages paid. The average wage per 
diem of the British engine driver is only $1.55, and the “ guard” or 
conductor receives $1. 

It was in the fall of 1906 and the following winter that the 
great advance in the rate of railway wages first became general. 
Although the raise in pay was operative during less than six 
months out of the twelve, the average compensation per diem in- 
creased by 5 per cent. On the payroll of 1906 this accounted 
for over $46,500,000 of the aggregate increase. During the past 
decade there has been an increase in the rate of pay of railway 
employees of over 20 per cent.. the trainmen, trackmen, and 
shopmen obtaining the chief benefit, which amounted in many in- 
stances to 45 per cent. Engineers’ wages rose 19 per cent., firemen’s © 
25 per cent., and conductors’ 30 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
1K Marchesino had really been unwell, as 

he had told Hermione. The Panacci dis- 

position, of which he had once spoken to 

Artois, was certainly not a calm one, and 

Isidoro was perhaps the most excitable 

member of an abundantly excitable family. 

Although changeable, he was vehement. 

He knew not the meaning of the word 

patience, and had always been accus- 

tomed to get what he wanted exactly 

when he wanted it. Delay in the gratifi- 
cation of his desires, opposition to his demands, rendered him as 
indignant as if he were a spoilt child unable to understand the 
fixed position and function of the moon. And since the night of 
his vain singing along the shore to Nisida he had been ill with 
fever, brought on by jealousy and disappointment, brought on 
partly also by the busy workings of a heated imagination which 
painted his friend Emilio in colors of inky black. 

The Marchesino had not the faintest doubt that Artois was 
in love with Vere. He believed this not from any evidence of his 
eyes, for even now, in not very lucid moments, he could not recall 
any occasion on which he had seen Emilio paying court to the 
pretty English girl. But then he had only seen them together 
twice—on the night of his first visit to the island and on the 
night of the storm. It was the general conduct of his friend that 
convinced him, conduct in connection not with Vere, but with 
himself—apart from that one occasion when Emilio must have 
lain hidden with Vere among the shadows of the Grotto of Virgil. 
He had been deceived by Emilio. He had thought of him as an 
intellectual, who was also a bon vivant and interested in Neapoli- 
tan life. But he had not thought of him as a libertine. Yet that 
was what he certainly was. The interview with Maria Fortunata 
in the alley beyond the Via Roma had quite convinced the Marche- 
sino. He had no objection whatever to loose conduct, but he had 
a contempt for hypocrisy which was strong and genuine. He had 
trusted Emilio. Now he distrusted him, and was ready to sce 
subtlety, deceit, and guile in all his undertakings. 

Emilio had been trying to play with him. Emilio looked upon 
him as a boy who knew nothing of the world. The difference in 
their respective ages, so long ignored by him, now glared per- 
petually upon the Marchesino, even roused within him a certain 
condemnatory something that was almost akin to moral sense, a 
rare enough bird in Naples. He said to himself that Emilio was 
a wicked old man, “un vecchio briceone.” The delights of sin 
were the prerogative of youth. Abruptly this illuminating fact 
swam, like a new comet, within the ken of the Marchesino. He 
towered towards heights of virtuous indignation. As he lay upon 
his fevered pillow, drinking a tisane prepared by his anxious 
mamma, he understood the inner beauty of settling down—for 
the old; and white-haired age, still intent upon having its fling, 
appeared to him so truly pitiable and disgusting that he could 
almost have wept for Emilio, had he not feared to make himselt 
more feverish by such an act of enlightened friendship. 

And this sense and appreciation of the true morality, ravishing 
in its utter novelty for the young barbarian, was cherished by 
the Marchesino until he began almost to swell with virtue, and to 
start on stilts to heaven, big with the message that wickedness 
was for the young and must not be meddled with by any one over 
thirty—the age at which, till now, he had always proposed to 
himself to marry some rich girl and settle down to the rigid asceti- 
cism of Neapolitan wedded life. 

And as the Marchesino had lain in bed tingling with morality, 
so did he get up and issue forth to the world, and even set sail 
upon the following day for the island. Morality was thick upon 
him, as upon that “ briccone” Emilio, something else was thick. 
About medieval chivalry he knew precisely nothing. Yet, as the 
white wings of his pretty yacht caught the light breeze of morning, 
he felt like a most virtuous knight sans peur et sans reproche. He 
even felt like a steady-going person with a mission. 

But he wished he thoroughly understood the English nation. 
Towards the English he felt friendly, as do most Italians; but 
he knew little of them, except that they were very rich, lived 
in a perpetual fog, and were “a little mad.” But the question 
was how mad; in other words, how different from Neapolitans 
they were! He wished he knew. It would make things easier for 
him in his campaign against Emitio. 

Till he met the ladies of the is!and he had never said a hun- 
dred words to any English person. The Neapolitan aristocracy 
is a very conservative body, and by no means disposed to cosmo- 
politanism. To the Panacci Villa at Capodimonte came only 
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Italians, except Emilio. The Marchesino had inquired of Emilio 
if his mother should call upon the Signora Delarey, but Artois, 
knowing Hermione’s hatred of social formalities, had hastened to 
say that it was not necessary, that it would even be a surprisiny 
departure from the English fashion of life, which ordained soni 
knowledge of each other by the ladies of two families, or at leasi 
some formal introduction by a mutual woman friend, before 
an acquaintance could be properly cemented. Hitherto the Marche- 
sino had felt quite at ease with his new friends. But hitherto 
he had been, as it were, merely at play with them. The inter- 
lude of fever had changed his views and enlarged his conscious- 
ness. And Emilio was no longer at hand to be explanatory it 
desired. 

The Marchesino wished very much that he thoroughly understood 
the inner workings of the minds of English ladies. 

How mad were the English? How mad exactly, for instance, 
was the Signora Delarey? And how mad exactly was the si 
grorina? It would be very valuable to know. He realized that 
his accurate knowledge of Neapolitan women, hitherto considered 
by him as amply sufficient to conduct him -without a false step 
through all the intricacies of the world feminine, might not serve 
him perfectly with the ladies of the island.. His fever had, it 
seemed, struck a little blow on his self-confidence, and rendered 
him so feeble as to be almost thoughtful. ; 

And then, what exactly did he want? To discomfit Emilio 
utterly? That, of course, did not need saying, even to himself. 
And afterwards? There were two perpendicular lines above his 
eyebrows as the boat drew near to the island. 

But when he came into the little drawing-room, where Hermione 
was waiting to receive him, he looked young and debonair, though 
still pale from his recent touch of illness. 

Vere was secretly irritated by his coming. Her interview with 
Peppina had opened her eyes to many things, among others to a 
good deal that was latent in the Marchesino. She could never 
again meet him, or any man of his type, with the complete and 
masterful simplicity of ignorant childhood that can innocently 
coquet by instinct, that can manage by heredity from Eve, but that 
does not understand thoroughly either what it is doing or why 
it is doing it. 

Vere was not in the mood for the Marchesino. 

She had been working, and she had been dreaming, and she 
wanted to have another talk with Monsieur Emile. Pretty, deli- 
cate, yet strong-fibred ambitions were stirring within her, and the 
curious passion to use life as a material, but not all of life that 
presented itself to her. With the desire to use that might be 
greedy arose the fastidious prerogative of rejection. 

And that very morning, mentally, Vere had rejected the Marche- 
sino as something not interesting in life, something that was only 
lively like the very shallow stream. What a bore it would be 
having to entertain him, to listen to his compliments, to avoid his 
glances, to pretend to be at case with him! 

For Vere felt now that she would no longer be quite at ease 
in his company. 

Through her Venetian blinds she saw his boat come into the 
Pool’s tranquillity, and in a leisurely manner prepared herself to 
go down and greet him. 

*“ But madre can have him for a little first,” she said to herself. 
as she looked into the glass to see that her hair was presentable. 
“Madre asked him to come. [ didn’t. I shall have nothing to 
say to him.” 

She had quite forgotten her eagerness on the night of the storm, 
when she heard the cry of the siren that betokened his approach. 
Again she looked in the glass and gave a pat to her hair. And 
just as she was doing it she thought of that day after the bathe. 
when Gaspare had come to tell her that Monsieur Emile was wait- 
ing for her. She had run down then just as she was, and now— 

“Mamma mia! Am I getting vain?” she said to herself. 

And she turned from the glass and reluctantly went to meet 
their guest. 

She had said to herself that it was a bore having the Marchesino 
to lunch, that he was uninteresting, frivolous, empty-headed. But 
directly she set eyes upon him, as he stood in the drawing-room 
by her mother, she felt a change in him. What had happened to 
him’? She could not tell. But she was conscious that he seemed 
much more definite, much more of a personage, than he had seemed 
to her before. Even his face looked different, though paler, strong- 
er. She was aware of surprise. 

The Marchesino, too, though much ‘less instinctively observant 
than Vere, noted a change in her. She looked more developed, 
more grown up. And he said to himself: 

“When I told Emilio she was a woman I was right.” 

Their meeting -vas rather grave and formal, even a little stiff. 
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The Marchesino paid Vere two or three-compliments, and she in- 
quired perfunctorily after his health, and expressed regret for his- 
slight illness. 

“It was only a chill, signorina. It Was nothing.” 

“Perhaps you caught it that night,” Vere said. 

“What night, signorina?” 

Vere had been thinking of the night when he sang for her in 
vain. Suddenly remembering how she and Monsieur Emile had 
Jain in hiding and slipped surreptitiously home under cover of the 
darkness, she flushed and said: 

“The night of the storm. You got wet, didn’t you?’ 

“But that was long ago, signorina,’ he answered, looking 
steadily at her, with an expression that was searching and almost 


hard. 
Had he guessed her inadvertence? She feared so, and felt rather 
guilty, and glad when Giulia came in to announce that funch was 
ready. ¥ 
Hermione, when they sat down, feeling a certain constraint, but 
not knowing what it sprang from, came to the rescue with an 
effort. She was really disinclined tor talk, and was perpetually 
remembering that the presence of the Marchesino had prevented 
Emile from coming to spend a 
long day. But she remembered 
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“T have not seen Signor Emilio for some days,” he said. 

“Nor have we,’ said Vere, with a touch of childish discon- 
tent. 

He looked at her closely. 

Emilio—he knew all about Emilio. But the signorina? What 
were her feelings towards the “ vecchio briccone”? He did not 
understand the situation, because he did not understand precisely 
the nature of the madness of the English. Had the ladies been 
Neapolitans, Emilio an Italian, he would have felt on sure ground. 
But in England, so he had heard, there is a fantastic, cold, sexless 
something called friendship that can exist between unrelated man 
and woman. 

* Don Emilio writes much,’ he said, with less than his usual 
alacrity. ‘ When one goes to see him he has always a pen in his 
hand.” 

He tried to speak of Emilio with complete detachment, but 
could not resist adding: 

“When one is an old man one likes to sit, one cannot be torever 
running to and fro. One gets tired, [ suppose.”’ 

There was marked satire in the accent with which he said the 
last words. And the shrug of his shoulders was an almost audible, 
“What can L know of that?” 

* Monsieur Emile writes  be- 
cause he has a great brain, not 





also her guest’s hospitality at 
Frisio’s, and her social instinct 
defied her natural reluctance to 
he lively. She said to herself 
that she was rapidly developing 
into a fogey, and must rigor- 
ously combat the grievous 
tendency. By a sheer exertion 
of will power she drove herself 
into a different, and conversa- 
tional, mood. The Marchesino 
politely responded. He was per- 
tectly self-possessed, but he was 
not light-hearted. The unusual 
effort of being thoughtful had, 
perhaps, distressed or even out- 
raged his brain. And the worst 
otf it was that he was still 
thinking—for him quite pro- 
foundly. 

However, they talked about 
risotto, they talked about Vesu- 
vius, they spoke of the delights 
ot summer in the south, and 
of the advantages of living ‘on 
an island. 

‘Does it not bore you, 
signora, having the sea all 
round?” asked the Marchesino. 
~ Do you not feel in a prison, 
and that you cannot escape?” 

“We don’t want to escape, 
do we, madre?’ said Vere, 
quickly, betore Hermione could 
answer. 

“1 am very fond ot the 
island, certainly,” said Her- 
mione. “Still, of course, we 
are rather isolated here.” 

She was thinking of what she 
had said to Artois—that per- 
haps her instinct to shut out 
the world was morbid, was bad 
for Vere, The girl at once 
caught the sound of hesitation 
in her mother’s voice. 

“Madre!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t mean to say that 
you are tired of our island 








because he has a tired body,” 
said Vere, with sudden,warmth. 

Her mother was looking at 
her earnestly. 

“Oh, signorina, | do not 
mean— But for a man to be 
always shut up,” began the 
Marchesino, “it is not life.” 

“ You don’t understand, Mar 
chese. One can live in a little 
room with the door shut as one 
can never live—” 

Abruptly she stopped. <A 
flush ran over her face and 
down to her neck. Hermione 
turned away her eyes. But 
they had read Vere’s secret. 
She knew what her child was 
doing in those hours of seclu- 
sion. And she remembered her 
own passionate attempts to 
stave off despair by work. She 
remembered her own failure. 

“Poor little Vere!” That 
was her first thought. “ But 
what is Emile doing?” That 
was the second. He had dis- 
couraged her. He had told her 
the truth. What was he tell- 
ing Vere? A flood of bitter 
curiosity seemed to rise in her, 
drowning many things. 

“What I like 1s life, signo- 
rina,’ said the Marchesino. 
“ Driving, riding, swimming, 
sport, fencing, being with beau- 
tiful ladies—this is life.” 

* Yes, of course that is lite,” 
she said. 

What was the good of trying 
to explain to him the inner life’ 
He had no imagination. 

Her youth made her very 
drastic, very sweeping, in her 
secret mental assertions. 

She labelled the Marchesino 
* Philistine,’ and popped him 
into his drawer. 








life?” 

“T do not say that. And 
you, Vere?” 

“I love being here. I dread 
the thought of the autumn.” 

* In what month do you go away, signora?” asked the Marchesino. 

“ By the end of October we shall have made our flitting, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ You will come in to Naples for the winter?” 

Hermione hesitated. Then she said: 

“T almost think I shall take my daughter to Rome. What 
do you say, Vere?” 

The girl’s face had become grave, even almost troubled. 

“T can’t look forward in this weather,” she said. “TI think 
it’s almost wicked to. Oh, let us live in the moment, madre, and 
pretend it will be always summer, and that we shall always be: 
living in our Casa del Mare!” 

There was a sound of eager youth in her voice as she spoke, 
and her eyes suddenly shone. The Marchesino looked at her with 
an admiration he did not try to conceal. 

“You love the sea, signorina?” he asked. 

But Vere’s enthusiasm abruptly vanished, as if she feared that 
he might destroy its completeness by trying to share it. 

‘““Oh yes,” she said. ‘ We all do here: madre, Gaspare, Monsieur 
Emile, everybody.” 

Tt was the first time the name of Artois had been mentioned 
among them that day. The Marchesino’s fuil red lips tightened 
over his large white tecth. 





As he thanked her and took a cigarette, he tried to look into her eyes 


Lunch was over, and they got 
up. 

“Are you afraid of the heat 
out-of-doors, Marchese?” Her- 
. mione asked, “ or shall we have 
coffee in the garden? There is a trellis, and we shall be out of 
the sun.” 

* Signora, | am delighted to go out.’ 

He got his straw hat, and they went into the tiny garden and 
sat down on basket-work chairs under a trellis, set in the shadow 
of some fig trees. Giulia brought them coffee, and the Marchesino 
lighted a cigarette. 

He said to himself that he had never been in love before. 

Vere wore a white dress. She had no hat on, but held rather 
carelessly over her small, dark head a red parasol. It was evident 
that she was not afraid even of the midday sun. That new look 
in her face, soft womanhood at the windows gazing at a world 
more fully, if more sadly, understood, fascinated him, sent the 
blood up to his head. There was a great change in her. To-day 
she knew what before she had not known. 

As he stared at Vere with adoring eyes suddenly there came into 
his mind the question, “ Who has taught her?” 

And then he thought of the night when all in vain he had sung 
upon the sea, while the siguorina and “un signore” were hidden 
somewhere near him. 

The blood sang in his head, and something seemed to expand in 
his brain, to press violently against his temples, as if striving to- 
force its way out. He put down his coffee cup, and the two per- 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































look, cruel and rather catlike. 

*“ If Emilio—” 

At that moment he longed to put a knife into his friend. 

But he was not sure. He only suspected. 

Hermione’s role in this summer existence puzzled him exceeding- 

ly. The natural supposition in a Neapolitan would, of course, have 

been that Artois was her lover. But when the Marchesino looked 
at Hermione’s eves he could not tell. 

What did it all mean’ He felt furious at being puzzled, as if 
he were deliberately duped. 

* Your cigarette has gone out, Marchese,” said Hermione. ‘ Have 
another.” 

The young man started. 

“It’s nothing.” 

* Vere, run in and get the Marchese a Khali Targa.” 

The girl got up quickly. 

“No, no! [ cannot permit-—I have another here.” 

He opened his case. It was empty. 

Vere iaughed. 

“You see!” 

She went off before he could say another word, and the Marche- 
sino was alone for a moment with Hermione. 

“You are fortunate, signora, in having such a daughter,” he 
said, with a sigh that was boyish. 

“Yes,” Hermione said. 

That bitter curiosity was still with her, and her voice sounded 
listless, almost cold. The Marchesino looked up. Ah! Was 
there something here that he could understand? Something really 
feminine? A creeping jealousy’ He was on the qui rire at once. 

“And such a good friend as Don Emilio,’ he added. * You 
have known Emilio for a long time, signora ?” 

“Oh yes, for a very long time.” 

“He is a strange man,” said the Marchesino, with rather elabo- 
rate carelessness. 

* Do you think so? In what way?” 

“ He likes to know, but he does not like to be known.” 

There was a great deal of truth in the remark. Its acuteness 
surprised Hermione, who thought the Marchesino quick-witied, 
but very superficial. 

“As he is a writer, [ suppose he has to study people a good 
deal,” she said, quietly. 

“TI do not think I can understand these 
they are too grand for me.” 

“Oh, but Emile likes you very much. He told me so.” 

“It is very good of him,” said the Marchesino, pulling at his 
mustaches, . 

He was longing to warn Hermione against Emilio—to hint that 
Emilio was not to be trusted. He believed that Hermione must 
be very blind, very unfitted to look after a lovely daughter. But 
when he glanced at her face he did not quite know how to hint 
what was in his mind. And just then Vere came back and the 
opportunity was gone. She held out a box to the Marchesino. As 
he thanked her and took a cigarette he tried to look into her eyes. 
But she would not let him. And when he struck his match she 
returned once more to the house, carrying the box with her. Her 
movement was so swift and unexpected that Hermione had not 
time to speak before she was gone. 

*But—” 

“T should not smoke another, signora,” said the Marchesino, 
quickly. 

“You are sure?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Still, Vere might have left the box. She is inhospitable to-day.” 

Hermione spoke lightly. 

“Oh, it is bad for cigarettes to lie in the sun. It ruins 
them.” 

* But you should have filled your case. You must do it before 
you v0.” * > 

* Thank you.” 

His head was buzzing again. The touch of fever had really 
weakened him. He knew it now. Never gifted with much self- 
control, he felt to-day that, with a very slight incentive, he might 
lose his head. The new atmosphere which Vere diffused around her 
excited him strangely. He was certain that she was able to un- 
derstand something of what he was feeling that on the night of 
the storm she would not have been able to understand. Again 
he thought of Emilio, and moved restlessly in his chair, looking 
sideways at Hermione, then dropping his eyes. Vere did not 
come back. 

Hermione exerted herself to talk, but the task became really a 
difficult one, for the Marchesino looked perpetually towards the 
house, and so far forgot himself as to show scarcely even a waver- 
ing interest in anything his hostess said. As the minutes ran by 
a hot sensation of anger began to overcome him. A spot of red 
appeared on each cheek. 

Suddenly he got up. 

* Signora, you will want to make the siesta. I must not keep 
you longer.” 

“No, really: IT love sitting out in the garden, and you will 
find the glare of the sun intolerable if you go so early.” 

“On the sea there is always a breeze. Indeed, I must not 
detain you. <All our ladies sleep after the colazione until the 
bathing hour. Do not you?” 

“Yes, we lie down. But to-day—” 

“You must not break the habit. It is a necessity. My boat 
will be ready, and [T must thank you for a delightful entertain- 
ment.” 

His round eyes were fierce, but he commanded his voice. 

“A rive—” 





great people. TI think 
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pendicular lines appeared above his eyebrows, giving him an odd 


*T will come with you to the house if you really will not sta: 
a little longer.” 


* Perhaps I may come again?” he said, quickly, with a suddei: 
hardness, 2 fighting sountl in his voice. “ One evening in the coo). 


Or do I bore you?” 

“No; do come.” 

Hermione felt rather guilty, as if they had been inhospitabl 
she and Vere; though, indeed, only Vere was in fault. 

“Come and dine one night, and [ shall ask Don Emilio.” 

As she spoke she looked steadily at her guest. 

“He was good enough to introduce us to each other, wasn’ 
he?” she added. “We must all have an evening together, as wi 
did at Frisio’s.” 

The Marchesino bowed. 

“With pleasure, signora.” 

They came into the house. 

As they did so Peppina came, down the stairs. When she say 
them she murmured a respectful salutation and passed quickly by. 
averting her wounded cheek. Almost immediately behind her was 
Vere. The Marchesino looked openly amazed for a moment, then 
even confused. He stared first at Hermione, then at Vere. 

“Tam sorry, madre: [T was kept for a moment,” the girl said. 
“Are you coming upstairs?” 

“The Marchese says he must go, Vere. He is determined not 
to deprive us of our siesta.” 

“One necds to sleep at his hour in the hot weather,” said the 
Marchesino. 

The expression of wonder and confusion was still upon his face, 
and he spoke slowly. 

* Good-by, Marchese,” Vere said, holding out her hand. 

He took it and bowed over it and let it go. The girl turned 
and ran lightly upstairs. 

Directly she was gone the Marchesino said to Hermione: 

“ Pardon me, signora, I—I—” 

He hesitated. His self-possession seemed to have deserted him 
for the moment. He looked at Hermione swiftly, searchingly, then 
dropped his eyes. ; 

“What is it, Marchese?” she asked, wondering what was the 
matter with him. 

He still hesitated. Evidently he was much disturbed. At last 
he said again: 

“Pardon me, signora. I—as you know, I am Neapolitan. | 
have always lived in Naples.” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

“T know Naples like my pocket—” 

He broke off. 

Hermione waited for him to go on. She had no idea what was 
coming. 

“Yes?” she said at length, to help him. 

“Excuse me, signora! But that girl—that girl who passed -by 
just now—” 

“ My servant, Peppina.” 

He stared at her. 

* Your servant, signora?”’ 

pie CS ee 

“Do you know what she is, where she comes from? But no, it 


‘is impossible.” 


“fT know all about Peppina, Marchese,’ Hermione replied, 
quietly. 

“Truly? Ah!” 

lis large round eyes were still fixedly staring at her. 

“ Good-by, signora!” he said. “ Thank you for a very charming 
colazione. And [ shall look forward with all my heart to the 
evening you have kindly suggested.” 

*T shall write directly 1 have arranged with Don Emilio.’ 

“Thank vou! Thank you! A rivederci, signora.” 

He cast upon her one more gravely staring look and was gone. 

When he was outside and alone he threw up his hands and talked 
to himself for a moment, uttering many exclamations. In truth, 
he was utterly amazed. Maria Fortunata had spread abroad 
diligently the fame of her niece’s beauty, and the Marchesino, like 
the rest of the gay young men of Naples, had known of and had 
misjudged her. He had read in the papers of the violence done 
to her, and had at once dismissed her from his mind with a mur- 
mured “ Povera ragazza!” 

She was no longer beautiful. 

And now he discovered her living as a servant with the ladies 
of the island. Who couid have put her there? He thought of 
Emilio’s colloquy with Maria Fortunata. But the signora? <A 
mother? What did it all mean? Even the madness of the Eng- 
lish could scarcely be so pronounced as to make such a proceeding 
as this quite a commonplace manifestation of the national life and 
eccentricity. He could not believe—- 

He stepped into his boat. As the sailors rowed it out from the 
Pool—the wind had gone down and the sails were useless—he 
looked earnestly up to the windows of the Casa del Mare, long- 
ing to pierce its secrets. 

What was Emilio in that house? <A lover, a friend, a bad genius? 
And the signora? What was she? 

The Marchesino was no believer in the virtue of women. But 
the lack of beauty in Hermione, and her age, rendered him very 
doubtful as to her réle in the life on the island. Vere’s gay 
simplicity had jumped to the eyes. But now she, too, was become 
something of a mystery. 

He traced it all to Emilio, and was hot with a curiosity that was 
linked closely with his passion. 

Should he go to see Emilio? He considered the question and 
resolved not to do so. He would try to be patient until the night 
of the dinner on the island. He would be birbante, would play 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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On the Bounding Deep 


Ore1cer. “* Hurcuse me, madam, there gocs 
cight-bells; its my awateh on deck.” 

Mas. LANDSMAN, “ Well, 1 don’t blanve 
you for keeping your watch on deck if 
strikes as loudly as that.” 





Consuls for Canada 


CANADA proposes to establish a consular 
service of her own, according to the sy .ech 
made by Mr. Sifson, the finance ministe., in 
introducing his last budget. At the present 
time Canada is represented by a service of 
some fourteen trade commissioners in her 
principal markets abroad. Six of these are 
stationed in the United Kingdom, one in 
Paris, another in Mexico, and the remainder 
in South Africa and Australasia. Owing to 
the Dominion’s increasing trade the pres- 
ent service has become inadequate, and a 
thorough reorganization of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce is to take place. 





The Return of the Sailing Ship 


THE assertion. has been made that within 
the past five years sailing vessels have come 
into vogue again, after having been pyracti- 
cally banished from the ocean for many years 
by the quicker and in many respects more 
casily controllable steamships. _ It is claimed 
that for long distances, when time of de- 
livery is of no particular consequence, heavy 
cargoes can be transported much cheaper by 
sail than by steam. In confirmation of this 
statement, during the latter part of April 
two sailing vessels—four-masted barks, each 
of 2560 registered tons—left Rotterdam for 

San Francisco, each carrying a cargo of 2000 
tons of German cokes and 500 tons of cliff- 
stone and cement. One more bark left the 
same port in May, and two others are char- 
tered for San Francisco, all for the purpose 
of carrying cokes, cliffstone, and cement. 





What it Means to be a Rail- 
road Man in England 


Tuk Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, of England, has published the first 
complete report. issued upon the conditions 
prevalent among its members. The report 
covers 259,280 ‘Tailway servants, of whom 
221,690 are employed in England and Wales, 
28.690 in Scotland, and 8900 in Treland. 

The fact is shown that over 100,000 men 
are working at a wage of £1, or $4.86, a week, 
or under, More than one-half the total num- 
ber e mployed receive less than $7.29, and only 
about eleven per cent. earn more than $7.50. 
The classes known as station masters, in- 
Spectors, clerks, laborers, and mechanics in 
shops are not included, they not being under 
the care of the Amalgamated Society. If the 
pay of these several Classes of railw ay 
Workers were considered it would bring the 
general average up to $6.17. In this © aleula- 
lion the amount paid for all overtime is 
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taken into general wage account, which, 
under the rules governing railway labor, 
makes a considerable amount. This being de- 
ducted the general average of wage is about 
$5.75 per week for all and every class of 
labor employed in railway operation and 
maintenance. The classes not included by 
the Amalgamated Society number approxi- 
mately 320,000, and on the basis afforded by 
its report the wage division shows 134,000 
employees receiving $5 or less, 107,000 $5 to 
$7.50, and 78,000 $7.50 and over. 

The time schedules differ somewhat in the 
several countries. In England and Wales 
nearly all the grades of labor are rated at 
ten hours per day, except servants about pas- 
senger stations, who work twelve hours. The 
signalmen (switchmen under the American 
classification) are on duty for an average of 
nine hours. In Scotland the general rule is 
twelve hours per day. In Ireland there seems 
to be about an equal division into the ten 
and twelve hour classes. 

The guard is one who takes the place of 
the American conductor on American trains, 
but the system of train operation is widely 
different. An English railway guard stands 
practically in the same position as the chief 
brakeman on an American passenger train, 
with considerable added authority; for he 
signals the train into aetion and does all 
that may or would be required of a con- 
ductor. He never collects tickets, for that 


is done either at the passing gate at the end ° 


of the journey or by the proper official just 
before reaching the main station, if the pas- 
sage is to any great centre. Guards practi- 
cally have a life position so long as they do 
their duty under the multiplicity of rules 


governing them, and as a class are the most’ 


careful and obliging with which the travel- 
ling public comes into contact. The wages 
paid to guards start at about $5.25 weekly, 
increasing at an average rate of twenty-four 
cents per week for each succeeding year; so 
that at the end of the twenty-first year the 
employee may receive as much as $8.12 per 
week, The general weekly wage average of 
passenger guards for the United Kingdom 
in 1907 was $6.50. 

Engine drivers commence at $8.25 per 
week. After one year, with no failure on the 
man’s part, he is given an increase of seventy- 
five cents per week, and he may get this 
annual increase for seven years, until the 
maximum of $11.68 is reached. This includes 
drivers on express trains of first class. The 
average weekly wage of this expert class of 
workers in the United Kingdom is $9.68 for 
ten hours’ work per day. There is an allow- 
ance of time and a quarter for overtime, but 
the full sixty hours for the week must be 
completed before any overtime is credited. 

Firemen generally begin at not above $5 
per week, with sixty hours’ labor required 
per week, increasing to $6.86. The highest 
advance ‘per week of this class is thirty-six 
cents after the first year.. Much depends 
upon efficiency, as a record is kept of coal 
consumption and compared with miles run, 
in which both the driver and fireman figure. 
The weekly average for the United Kingdom 
is $6 per week of sixty hours; overtime in the 
week, after the sixty hours, is one and a 
quarter time; Sunday, time and a half. 

Engine-cleaning is one of the few classes 
of railway labor in which boys are employed, 
although it is not by any means confined to 
boys. The minimum age at which boys are 
employed is fourteen years, with a weekly 
wage running between $1.75 and $3. 

Signal fitters and linesmen, who belong to 
the class of machine-shop workers, generaTtiy 
work under specially favored conditions. The 
signal system on all the English railways is 
most thorough, and it receives a watchful 
care day and night. The average wage paid 
per week in the United Kingdom works out 
at $5.75 to $7.50 per week. The workmen 
have a fifty-six-hour week, with overtime at 
one-fourth extra for week days and _half- 
time extra for Sundays. 

Wages of brakemen are $5.25 to $5.75 per 
week for the first class, or those who have 
just been promoted from switchmen, and 
$5.75 to $7 for the second class; while the 
maximum pay is reached only after years of 
service by the advance of thirty-five cents per 
week per year. Ten hours per day, or sixty 
per week, is the rule in England and Wales, 
and twelve in Scotland. The wages of switch- 
men per week do not vary much from the 
brakeman class. 
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Signalmen are divided’ into first, second, 
and third classes. The weekly pay for sixty 
hours of the third class is from $5.25 to 
$5.75, the increase being by twenty-five cents 
per week per year; the second class receives 
$6 for a forty-eight-hour week; the first and 
special class from $6.25 to $7 per week of 
forty-eight hours. Promotions are made 
from class to class as vacancies occur. In 
addition to wages, some of the roads pay a 
bonus to signalmen ranging from $5 to $25 
or $30, according to wages received. This 
bonus affeets the whole class of signalmen, 
and is in the nature of a recognition of good 
service rendered. 

Ticket-collectors receive an average weekly 
wage for the United Kingdom of $5.36, and 
work sixty hours per week. 

The average wage per week for railway 
porters in the United Kingdom is $4.36, but 
there is a rising scale for time service, which 
never exceeds $5.75 per week. This class is 
so largely benefited by “ tips” and “ Christ- 
mas boxes” that it is by far the most luera- 
tive position obtainable. 





An Automatic Money Assorter 


A MACHINE has just been invented in 
Prague for assorting coins. The inventor 
élaims that it will assort metal coins which 
have been thrown together, regardless of 
their denominations, placing each denomi- 
nation in a separate basket. The various 
coins are thrown indiscriminately into a 
funnel at the top of the machine, and from 
the funnel they slide downward, alighting 
on a spiral track. This track has a protect- 
ing edge or raised border containing slits 
corresponding to the various sizes of the 
coins. As the coins of various denomina- 
iions glide downward on to the track, 
through some peculiar mechanism of the 
machine they pass through the slits corre- 
sponding to their various sizes, entering their 
respective baskets at the bottom of the 
machine. It is said that several firms han- 
dling large amounts of coin daily have tried 
the machine with satisfactory results. 

The same principle is not unknown in 
Florida and California, where it is adopted 
for sizing oranges. 








A HOME COMFORT. 

THE merits of BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
(unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. i 
recipes calling for milk or cream. In this product the natural 
milk flavor is retained. Suitable for fruits, cereals, tea and 
coffee. o*s 


THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. o*s 


Use it in all 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap. 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 


mean more 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 














































































































A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
the fox, as Emilio surely had done. The Panacci temper should 
find out that one member of the family could control it, when 
such control served his purpose. 

He was on fire with a lust for action as he made his resolutions. 
Vere’s coolness to him, even avvidance of him, had struck hammer- 
like blows upon his amour propre. He saw her now—yes, he saw 
her—coming down the stairs behind Peppina. Had they been to- 
gether? Did they talk together, the cold, the prudish signorina 
Jnglese—so he called Vere now in his anger—and the former 
decoy of Maria Fortunata? 

And then a horrible conception of Emilio’s réle in all this 
darted into his mind, and for a moment he thought of Hermione 
as a blind innocent, like his subservient mother, of Vere as a 
preordained victim. Then the blood coursed through his veins like 
fire, and he felt as if he could no longer sit still in the boat. 

“ Avanti! avanti!” he cried to the sailors. ‘ Dio mio! There 
is enough breeze to sail. Run up the sail! Madonna Santissima! 
We shall not be at Naples till it is night. Avanti! avanti!” 

Then he lay back, crossed his arms behind his head, and, with an 
effort, closed his eyes. 

He was determined to be calm, not to let himself go. He put 
his fingers on his pulse. 
“That cursed fever! 

himself. 

He wondered how soon the signora would arrange that dinner 
on the island. He did not feel as if he could wait long without 
seeing Vere again. But would it ever be possible to see her alone? 
Emilio saw her alone. His white hairs brought him privileges. 
He might take her out upon the sea. 

The Marchesino still had his fingers on his pulse. Surely it 
was fluttering very strangely. Like many young Italians, he was 
a mixture of fearlessness and weakness, of boldness and child- 
ishness. 

“T must go to mamma! I must have medicine—the doctor,” 
he thought. anxiously. “There is something wrong with me. 
Perhaps I have been looked on by the evil eye.” 

And down he went to the bottom of a gulf of depression. 


I believe it is coming back,” he said to 


CHAPTER XXII 

HERMIONE was very thankful that the Marchesino had gone. 
She felt that the lunch had been a failure, and was sorry. But 
she had done her best. Vere and the young man himself had frus- 
trated her, she thought. It was a bore having to entertain any 
one in the hot weather. As she went upstairs she said to her- 
self that her guest’s addio had been the final fiasco of an un- 
fortunate morning. Evidently he knew something of Peppina, 
and had been shocked to find the girl in the house. Emile had 
told her-—Hermione—that she was an impulsive. Had she acted 
foolishly in taking Peppina? She had been governed in the matter 
by her heart, in which dwelt pity and a passion for justice. Sure- 
ly the sense of compassion, the love of fair dealing, could not lead 
one tar astray. And yet, since Peppina had been on the island 
the peace of the life there had been lessened. Emile had become 
a little different, Vere too. And even Gaspare—was there not 
some change in him? 

She thought of Giulia’s assertion that the disfigured girl had 
the evil eye. 

She had laughed at the idea, and had spoken very seriously to 
Giulia, telling her that she was not to communicate her foolish 
suspicion to the other servants. But certainly the joy of their 
life in this House of the Sea was not what it had been. And even 
Vere had had forebodings with which Peppina had been connected. 
Perhaps the air of Italy, this clear, this radiant atmosphere which 
seemed created to be the environment of happiness, contained some 
subtle poison that was working in them all, turning them from 
cool reason. 

She thought of Emile, calling up before her his big frame, his 
powerful face with the steady eyes. And a wave of depression 
went over her, as she understood how very much she had relied 
on him since the death of Maurice. Without him she would in- 
deed have been a derelict. 

Again that bitter flood of curiosity welled up in her. She won- 
Gered where Vere was, but she did not go to the girl’s room. 
Instead, she went to her own sitting-room. Yesterday she 
had been restless. She had felt driven. To-day she _ felt 
even worse. But to-day she knew what yesterday she had not 
known—Vere’s solitary occupation. Why had not Vere told her, 
eonfided in her? It was a very simple matter. The only reason 
why it now assumed an importance to her was because it had been 
so carefully concealed. Why had not Vere told her all about it, 
as she told her other little matters of their island life, freely, 
without even a thought of hesitation? 

She sought the reason of this departure which was paining her. 
But at first she did not find it. 

Perhaps Vere wanted to give her a surprise. For a moment 
her heart grew lighter. Vere might be preparing something to 
please or astonish her mother, and Emile might be in the secret, 
might be assisting in some way. But no! Vere’s mysterious oc- 
cupation had been followed too long. And then Emile had not 
always known what it was. He had only known lately. 

Those long reveries of Vere’s upon the sea, when she lay in 
the little boat in the shadow cast by the cliffs over the Saint's 
Pool—they were the prelude to work; imaginative, creative, per- 
haps. 

And Vere was not seventeen. 

Hermione smiled to herself rather bitterly, thinking of the ig- 
norance, of the inevitable folly of youth. The child, no doubt, 
had dreams of fame. What clever, what imaginative and ener- 
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getic child has not such dreams at some period or other? Hoy 
absurd we all are, thinking to climb to the stars almost as sou 
as we can see them! 

And then the smile died away from Hermione’s lips, as the 
great tenderness of the mother within her was moved by the 
thought of the disappointments that come with greater know! 
edge of life. Vere would suffer when she learned the truth, when 
she knew the meaning of failure. 

Quite simply and naturally Hermione was including her chijd 
inevitably within the circle of her own disaster. 

If Emile knew, why did he not tell Vere what he had told her 
mother ? 

But Emile had surely shown much greater interest in Vere just 
lately than ever before? 

Was Emile helping Vere in what she was doing? But if he was 
then he must believe in Vere’s capacity to do something that was 
worth doing. 

Hermione knew the almost terrible sincerity of Artois in the 
things of the intellect, his clear, unwavering judgment, his ruthless 
truthfulness. Nothing would ever turn him from that. Nothing, 
unless he— 

Her face became suddenly scarlet, then pale. A monstrous idea 
had sprung up in her mind, an idea so monstrous that she strove 
to thrust it away violently, without even contemplating it. Whi 
had Vere not told her? There must be some good and sufficient 
reason. Vehemently—to escape from that monstrous idea—slx 
sought it. Why had everything else in her child been revealed 
to her, only this one thing been hidden from her? ; 

She searched the past, Vere and herself in that past. And now, 
despite her emotion, her full intelligence was roused up and at 
work. And presently she remembered that Emile and Vere shared 
the knowledge of her own desire to create, and her utter failure 
to succeed in creation. Emile knew the whole naked truth of 
that. Vere did net. But Vere knew something. Could that 
imutual knowledge be the reason of this mutual secrecy? As 
women often do, Hermione had leaped into the very core of the 
heart of the truth, had leaped out of the void, guided by some 
strange instinct never alive in man. But as women very seldom 
do, she shrank away from he place she had gained. Instead of 
triumphing she was afraid. She remembered how often her imag- 
ination had betrayed her, how it had created phantoms, had ruined 
for her the lagging hours. Again and again she had said to her- 
self; “I will beware of it.” Now she accused it of playing her 
false once more, of running wild. Sharply she pulled herself up. 
She was assuming things. That was her great fault, to assume 
that things were that which perhaps they were not. 

How often Emile had told her not to trust her imagination! 
She would heed him now. She knew nothing. She did not even 
know for certain that Vere’s flush, Vere’s. abrupt hesitation at 
lunch, were a betrayal of the child’s secret. F 

But that she would find out. 

Again the fierce curiosity besieged and took possession of her. 
She was a mother. A mother had rights. Surely she had a right 
to know what another knew of her child. 

“TJ will ask Vere,” she said to herself. 

Once before she had said to herself that she would do that, and 
she had not dene it. She had felt that to do it would be a humilia- 
tion. But now she was resolved to do it, for she knew more of her 
own condition and was more afraid of herself. She began to feel 
like one who has undergone a prolonged strain of work, who be- 
lieves that it has not been too great and has been capably supported, 
and who suddenly is aware of a yielding, of a downward and out- 
ward movement, like a wide and spreading disintegration, in which 
brain, nerves, the whole body, are involved. 

Yet what had been the strain that she had been supporting, 
that now suddenly she began to feel too much? The strain of 
a loss. Time should have eased it. But had time eased it, or 
only lengthened the period during which she had been forced 
to carry her load? People ought to get accustomed to things. She 
knew that it is supposed by many that the human body, the 
human mind, the human heart, can get accustomed—by which is 
apparently meant can cease passionately and instinctively to strive 
to repel—can get accustomed to anything. Well, she could not. 
Never could she get accustomed to the loss of love, of man’s love. 
The whole-world might proclaim its proverbs. For her they had 
no truth. For her—and for how many other silent women! 

And now suddenly she felt that for years she had been strug- 
gling, and that the struggle told upon her far more than she had 
ever suspected. Nothing must be added to her burden or she would 
sink down. The dust would cover her. She would be as nothing 
—-or she would be as something terrible, nameless. 

She must ask Vere, do what she had said to herse!'f that she 
would not do. Unless she had the complete confidence of her child 
she could not continue to do without the cherishing love she had 
lost. She saw herself a cripple, something maimed. Hitherto 
she had been supported by blessed human crutches: by Vere. 
Emile, Gaspare. How heavily she had leaned upon them! She 
knew that now. How heavily she must still lean if she were to 
continue on her way. And a fierce, an almost savage something, 
desperate and therefore arbitrary, said within her: 

“T will keep the little that I have: I will—TI will.” 

“The little!” Had she said that? It was wicked of her to say 
that. But she had had the wonderful thing. She had held for a brief 
time the magic of the world within the hollow of her hands, with- 
in the shadow of her heart. And the others? Children slip from 
their parents’ lives into the arms of another love whose call means 
more to them than the voices of those who made them love. 
Friends drift away, scarcely knowing why, divided from each other 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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The Algerian Sheep Trade 


Tue Algerian sheep trade last year did an 
improving business. Chiefly because the 
Constantine and Alger provinces contributed 
to the activities of Oran, that had hitherto 
monopolized the trade. Other circumstances 
promise well for enterprise in this direc- 
tion: the increasing demand in European 
markets for Algerian mutton; the proximity 
of the countries of exportation (Morocco) 
and importation (France); and in Algeria 
the immense reserves of land adaptable to 
sheep. 

In Oran the trade’s two leading firms are 
the “Guysse Company” and the “ Sheep 
Society of Oran”; the first with a member- 
ship of fourteen Europeans and three na- 
tives, the other with twenty associates, six 
of whom again are natives. Control in each 
case is by a committee of five, who live at 
Oran, and assign to the other members cer- 
tain tracts of land for management. Euro- 
pean members, although of sound financial 
standing, must qualify by payment of $5000, 
but with the native members who are not in 
a position so to pay entrance is deducted 
from their share of profits. 5 

The operations of societies are of a three- 


fold nature; sheep-buying, “ fatting,” and 
selling. In this first respect a proportion 


only of the purchases is effected in the 
markets, since the Arab tribes—the main 
source of supply—move constantly about the 
country. Hence sheep-dealers become no- 
mads, and employ as buyers small flying 
armies of the natives. These receive ac- 
cording to results from $6 a month to $10 
and more weekly. As a precaution, too, 
such buyers are selected by the native mem- 
bers of a board. The date of a society’s ad- 
vent as a buyer into the country is governed 
by the weather. If the rains are early, 
haste is made to buy before September. If 
not, the custom is to temporize. Purchas- 
ing begun, continues into spring and later. 

One method of sheep-raising is the leasing 
out of stock. A native has confided to his 
care a certain head of sheep on which he 
pays the duty (beylik), while he keeps the 
milk. When sale takes place the parties to 
the contract share the profits. Each beast 
is branded with the mark of the caretaker, 
who, by local custom, is responsible for the 
disappearance and the theft of sheep or 
their consumption by wild animals. Occa- 
sionally the leaser supplies half the shep- 
herds. 

Its purchases completed, the society 
draughts the herds on foot to the “ fat- 
ting ” destinations in the Tell country. Rail- 
roads are not generally accessible, and the 
expense forbids such transportation. Good 
shepherds will, moreover, let their sheep 
graze on the way, and so deliver them in 
fair condition. One flock after a_ three 
months’ journey from the interior had de- 
teriorated only thirty cents a head. The 
society meanwhile has hired for fatting 
purposes old “runs” and lands left fallow 
by the cultivators, which last, in 1907, let 
on an average for $1.50 an acre. Appor- 
tionment that follows is to raise the sheep 
in winter. and the autumn on “soiled” 
ground, and turn them out at “ forcing” 
time on the better lands held in reserve. in 
1907, 250 acres sufficed a herd of 750 before 
“foreage,” which necessitated the employ- 
ment of 200 acres more. In certain com- 
munities, again, there exists another means 
of location: the “ fattener ” or breeder pays 
2, cents a head. 

Stock upon arrival at the “ fatting” 
ground is divided into herds of 700 (Guysse), 
and 750 (Sheep Society). Stabulation is 
unknown. In charge of each flock is a Euro- 
pean shepherd ($16 a month salary), assisted 
by two native Arab helpers, a shepherd and 
a night watchman ($8 each a month). 
“ Fatting ” costs forty cents a head inclusive. 
The age at which to fatten is from two’ to 
five years old. In March and April sheep 
are “ ripe.’ Exportation begins at mid- 
March. Oran~ farmers have succeeded in 
large exports of spring mutton. In 1907 at 
Oran sixteen cents a pound was paid for 
mutton of the previous mid-March, a price 
that fell three cents and more the following 
month, and shrank still further as_ the 
Whole three provinces supplied the market. 

This elimination over, efforts are directed 
to the “fatting” of remaining stock 
against mid-April. When there are left 





but the animals who take unkindly to the 
process, these are turned out on the stub- 
bles and in the vineyards until the autumn 
market. In the south of France such stock 
for further “ fatting” is in great demand. 

Transport from Oran to Marseilles occu- 
pies two days, and costs forty cents net a 
head. Sheep are not affected much by the 
sea voyage. June is their shipping month, 
previous to which they are sosshorn as to 
permit a regrowth as protection. Freight 
insurance is $1 per $1000. In 1890 Oran 
port, which focuses the trade, imported from 
Morocco 130,647 head of sheep, and exported 
to Marseilles 331,429. In 1906 imports had 
shrunk to 111,042, and exports risen to 
428,978. 

Four breeds of sheep distinguish Oran 
commerce: “The Hammians,” which are the 
most esteemed; “the Harrars,” easy ani- 
mals to fatten; “the Chelallas,” with fine 
wool; and the Tell sheep, that sell cheapest 
in the Marseilles market. There are, be- 
sides, the Moroccan varieties and the small 
oughda. Algerian wool is _ reckoned of 
superior quality to Moroccan. Of this prod- 
uct France is also an extensive buyer. 
Sheep’s milk is an important item. South- 
ern Arabs drink it, and make it into butter 
of a primitive deseription. Tell breeders 
keep the milk for lambs. 





On the Dead Level 


_Ir I were a cannibal bad and bold 


And king of a coralline coast of gold, 

I would have no use for, the corn or wheat, 
Nor the pig nor the cow would I up and eat; 
But if I were a cannibal bold and bad 

I would live on civilized man, egad! 


If I were a cannibal king acute 

I would pluck me an arrow and up and 
shoot 

(If ever I ketched him in a bog) 

That biped bully the street-car hog, 

And up with his heels and into the pot 

I would boil his pork and serve him hot. 


If I were a cannibal island chief 

I would give my appetite relief 

On the shivering shanks and the shuddering 
shins 

Of those who are guilty of cardinal sins. 

I would eat, for one, having done to death, 

The condemned galoot with the garlic 
breath. 


If I were a cannibal tried and true 

°Tis as like as not that I’d feast on you! 

And you needn’t get wrathy and call me 

fool 

Till you see my point—keep cool! keep cool! 

I would eat myself (here the meter halts!) 

For there’s none. of us quite devoid of faults. 
RosBerRTus LOVE. 





Our Four Time Sections 


Every nation has its own time standard, 
but the United States has four. These time 
sections, as they are called, were introduced 
in the vear 1883, chiefly for the benefit of 
the railroads, and are known as the eastern, 
central, mountain, and Pacific. The eastern 
section extends from the Atlantic coast to 
an irregular line drawn from Detroit to 
Charleston, South Carolina; the central ‘in- 
cludes all between this line and another ex- 
tending from Bismarck, North Dakota, to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande; the mountain 


. extends from here to the western boundary 


of Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona; and 
the Pacific includes all the remainder of the 
country to the Pacific coast. 

The difference in time between adjoining 
sections is one hour, so that when it is 
twelve o’clock in New York City it is eleven 
o’clock at, Chicago, ten o’clock at Denver, 
and nine o’clock at San Francisco. The 
true local time of any place is slower or 
faster than the standard time according as 
the place is west or east of the time merid- 
ian; thus the local time at Boston is six- 
teen minutes faster than eastern standard 
time, while at Buffalo it is sixteen minutes 
slower, 
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For the Welfare of the Traveller 


To give a hotel all the comforts of a home, 
together with luxuries such as only the wealthy 
can ordinarily hope to enjoy, is a problem 
worth the attention of any man. It is only 
within the last few years that the high de- 
velopment of civilization in America, the vast 
growth of our cities, and the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of the great tides of travel have pointed 
to the possibilities of hotel development. The 
amount of study, of experiment, and of down- 
right hard work that has been applied to this 
development simply overwhelms with sur- 
prise the layman who studies the art and 
science devoted to the idea. Take, for example, 
the Hotel St. Francis, in which, perhaps, more 
comforts and luxuries can be found than in 
any other hotel in the world. It contains all 
the things usual in a first-class hotel, and 
many things unusual. Its location, facing a 
park full of semi-tropical flowers and foliage, is 
not only picturesque, but is in the very heart 
of San Francisco, within easy access of the 
railroad and steamship lines, business centres, 
and theatres. All the street-car lines carry 
or transfer passengers to the hotel doors. 
The house is fireproof and equipped with 
the most approved ventilating, lighting, and 
heating apparatus. Every bath is a big gem 
of porcelain set in gleaming silver. The table 
and wines and service are better than what 
one can find at the Ritz, in Paris, or the 
Carlton, in London. All these qualities are 
mere essentials to its rank as a good hotel. 

It is the imagination and inventiveness, and 
unceasing vigilance employed to give a home- 
like welcome and ever-ready attention to each 
guest, that makes the St. Francis a pleasant 
memory in the mind of every one who has 
sojourned there. Throughout its fourteen 
floors are busied an army of 500 men and 
women, whose ambition it is to make visitors 
happy. There is a discipline, a perfection of 
neatness, and a complete preparation to meet 
every demand, no matter how unusual. 

Little things count for much. In any good 
hotel one finds fresh linen, soap, etc. In the 
St. Francis each guest finds, besides a dainty 
packet of tooth-powder, an immaculate wash- 
cloth in a sealed package, a shoe-brush, and 
even a pair of slippers, which he is invited to 
take home as a souvenir. 

There is something peculiarly grateful in the 
personal attention given to every guest of the 
hotel. The array of new toilet articles waiting 
to be used makes the traveller feel that he is 
staying not at a house of public entertainment, 
but at the home of a hospitable friend who has 
thoughtfully provided everything that will add 
to the pleasure of his visit. 

As for big things that are new and attractive, 
they are legion and still increasing. At the 
electric grill your steak, chop, or bird is done to 
precisely the right turn. Within the glittering 
silvern perambulator the joint comes to table 
piping hot. There are two floors devoted to 
bachelors. The hotel gymnasium is managed 
by an instructor. and is supplemented with a 
Turkish and electric-light bath and a sea-water 
shower. The Men’s Club is as elegant as any 
clubin theworld,andasperfectly appointed. +*, 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
by the innumerable channels that branch from the main stream 
of existence. Even a faithful servant cannot be more than a 
friend. 

There is one thing that is great, whose greatness makes the 
smallness of all the other things. And so Hermione said, “ the 
little that I have,” and there was truth in it. And there was as 
vital a truth in the fact of her whole nature recognizing that little’s 
enormous value to her. Not for a moment did she underrate her 
possession. Indeed, she had to fight against the tendency to ex- 
aggeration. . Her intellect said to her that, in being so deeply 
moved by such a thing as the concealment from her by Vere of 
something innocent of which Emile knew, she was making a water 
drop into an ocean. Her intellect said that. But her heart said 
no. 

And the voice of her intellect. sank away like the frailest echo 
that ever raised its spectral imitation of a reality. And the voice 
of her heart rang out till it filled her world. 

And so the argument was over. 

She thought she heard a step below, and looked out of the 
window into the sunshine. 

Gaspare was there. It was his hour of repose, and he was smok- 
ing a cigarette. He was dressed in white linen, without a coat, 
and had a white linen hat on his head. He stood near the house, 
apparently looking out to sea. And his pose was meditative. 
Hermione watched him. The sight of him reminded her of another 
question she wished to ask. 

Gaspare had one hand in the pocket of his white trousers. With 
the other he held the cigarette. Hermione saw the wreaths of 
pale smoke curling up and evaporating in the shining, twinkling 
air, which seemed full of joyous, dancing atoms. But presently 
his hand forgot to do its work. The cigarette, only half smoked, 
went out, and he stood there as if plunged in profound thought. 
Hermione wondered what he was thinking about. 

“ Gaspare!” 

She said it softly. Evidently.he did not hear. 

“Gaspare! Gaspare!” 

Each time she spoke a little louder, but still he took no notice. 

She leaned farther out and called: 

“ Gaspare!” 

This time he heard and started violently, dropped the cigarette, 
then, without looking up, bent down slowly, recovered it, and 
turned round. ; 

“ Signora ?” 

The sun shone full on his upturned face, showing to Hermione 
the dogged look which sometimes came to it when anything 
startled him. 

“T made you jump.” 

“No, signora.” 

“But I did. What were you thinking about?” 

“Nothing, signora. Why are you not asleep?” 

He spoke almost as if she injured him by being awake. 

“T couldn’t sleep to-day. What are you going to do this after- 
noon?” 


“T don’t know, signora. Do you wish me to do anything for 
you?” 
* Well—” 


She had a wish to clear things up, to force her life, the lives 
of those few she cared for, out of mystery into a clear light. 
She had a desire to chastise thought by strong, bracing action. 

‘““T rather want to send a note to Don Emilio.” 

“Si, signora.” 

llis voice did not sound pleased. 

“Tt is too hot to row all the way to Naples. Couldn’t you go 
to the village and take the tram to the hotel—if I write the note?” 

“If you like, signora.” 

“Or would it be less bother to row as far as Mergellina, and 
take a tram or carriage from there?” 
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“T ean do that, signora.” 
He sounded a little more cheerful. 

“T think I'll write the note, Gaspare, then. And you might 
take it sometime—whenever you like. You might come and fete), 
it in five minutes.” 

“ Very well, signora.” 

He moved away and she went to her writing-table. She sat down, 
and slowly, with a good deal of hesitation and thought, she wrote 
part of a letter asking Emile to come to dine whenever he liked 
at the island. And now came the difficulty. She knew Emile 
did not want to meet the Marchesino there. Yet she was going 
to ask them to meet each other. She had told the Marchesino so. 
Should she tell Emile? Perhaps if she did he would refuse to 
come. But she could never lay even the smallest trap for a friend. 
So she wrote on, asking Emile to let her know the night he would 
come, as she had promised to invite the Marchesino to meet him. 

“Be a good friend and do this for me,” she ended, “even if ij 
bores you. The Marchese lunched here alone with us to-day, and 
it was a fiasco. I think we were very inhospitable, and I want to 
wipe away the recollection of our dulness from his mind. Gaspare 
will bring me your answer.” 

At the bottom she wrote *‘ Hermione. But just as she was 
going to seal the letter in its envelope she took it out and added 
* Delarey”’ to her Christian name. 

“Hermione Delarey.”” She looked at the words for a long time 
before she rang the bell for Gaspare. 

When she gave him the letter, “‘ Are you going by Mergellina?” 
she asked him. 

“ Si, signora.” 

He stood beside her for a moment, then, as she said nothing more, 
turned to go out. 

“* Gaspare, wait. one minute, 

“Si, signora.” 

“T meant to ask you last night, but—well, we spoke of other 
things, and it was so late. Have you ever noticed anything about 
that boy Ruffo, anything at all, that surprised you?” 

“Surprised me, signora?” 

“Surprised you, or reminded you of anything?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, signora.” 

Gaspare’s voice was hard and cold. He looked steadily at Her- 
mione, as a man of strong character sometimes looks when he 
wishes to turn his eyes away from the glance of another, but will 
not, because of his manhood. 

Hermione hesitated to go on, but something drove her to be more 
explicit. 

“Have you ever noticed in Ruffo a likeness to—to your pa- 
drone?” she said, slowly. 

“My padrone!” 

Gaspare’s great eyes dropped into hers, and he stood looking 
on the floor. She saw a deep flush cover his brown skin. 

“TI am sure you have noticed it, Gaspare,” she said. 
see you have. Why did you not tell me?” - 

At that moment she felt angry with herself, and almost angry 
with him. Had he noticed this strange, this subtle resemblance 
between the fisher boy and the dead man at once, long before 
she had? Had he been swifter to see such a thing than she? 

“What do you mean, signora?: What are you talking about?” 

He looked ugly. 

“ How can a fisher boy, a nothing from Mergellina, look like my 
padrone?” . 

Now he lifted his eves, and they were fierce—or so she thought. 

“Signora, how can you say such a thing?” 

“ Gaspare?” she exclaimed, astonished at his sudden vehemence. 

“Signora—scusi! But—but there will never be another like 
my padrone.” 

lie opened the door and went quickly out of the room, and 
when the door shut it was as if an iron door shut upon a furnace. 
(l'o be Continued.) 
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she said, quickly. 


“T can 





A REMINDER OF THE PAST 


SPRING DAYS IN MOSCOW 




















The placid and uneventful Heaven where dwell 
the Ghosts of the old Fifth Avenue ’Buses 





* Recent Floods in the Russian City have enabled her 
Citizens to show their superiority to such Conditions 
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The Locust Story Outclassed 


Tue king commanded the court story- 
teller to unfold a narrative without an end. 

“Once.on a time there was a huge build- 
ing filled with corn,” began the story-teller. 
«An enormous swarm ‘of. locusts swooped 
down on this tremendous edifice and—” 

“Stop!” commanded the king. “ That 
tale is a bearded chestnut. I want some- 
thing new; but it must be a story without 
an end.” 





later he returned and was admitted to the 
royal presence. 

“Oh, most mighty monarch,” he began, 
“JT have found one who can regale you with 
a story which is devoid of conclusion.” 

“ Produce!” cried the king. 

The story-teller passed from the throne- 
room, but soon returned. He was accom- 

; panied by a woman. 

‘Your highness, 
story which has no end,” 
story-teller. 

Then the woman told the king everything 
she was going to purchase when her hus- 
band had his salary raised. 

The king was still listening. 


this lady will tell a 
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Insectile 
“Tue Pyramids are pretty thoroughly 
covered with hieroglyphics.” 
“Ugh! Them nasty things. 
vermin!” 


I hate the 





The Burnt-cork Circle 


“MistaH MIDDLEMAN, ah has ah riddle.” 

“Mr. Bones, we shall be delighted to 
have you propound 5 

“Yessah; but hit ain’t nothin’ lak dat. 
Ah jests desires to ax yo’ what am de dif- 
ference between ah storekeeper whose busi- 
ness is improvin’ an’ a man who selects 
feathers fo’ sofa pillows?” 

“That’s a pretty hard nut to crack, Mr. 
Bones. Now what is the difference between 
a storekeeper whose business is improving 
and a man who selects feathers for sofa 
pillows ?” 

“De storekeeper’s business is pickin’ up, 
an’ de other man’s business is pickin’ down.” 

“Mr. T. N. Orr will sing the pathetic 
ballad, ‘He Married Himself to a Marcel 
Wave, and Now He’s all at Sea.’” 





The Worm 
TEACHER (to class). ‘Did you know, 
children, that the beautiful silk dresses 
worn by ladies come from little worms?” 
Besste (excitedly). “ Yes’m. That’s our 
papas.” 





Complete Ignorance 


A ceRTAIN Sunday-schcol class in Phila- 
delphia consists for the most part of 
youngsters who live in the poorer districts 
of the city. One Sunday the teacher told 
the class about Cain and Abel, and the fol- 
lowing week she turned to Jimmie, a 
diminutive lad who, however, had not been 
present the previous session. 

‘“‘ Jimmie,’ she said, ‘I want you to tell 
me who killed Abel.” 

“ Ain’t ne use askin’ me, teacher,” re- 
plied Jimmie; “I didn’t even know he was 
dead.” 








Roumania’s Newspapers 


THERE are 293 different publications in 
Roumania, comprising 30 dailies, 125 week- 
lies, 101.monthlies, and 37 which appear 
irregularly. Naturally Bucharest, the capi- 
tal, leads, with 160 publications to its credit 
—23 dailies, 31 weeklies, 70 monthlies, and 
36 appearing at intervals. After Bucharest 
come Dolj, with 20 publications, Braila, with 
15, and Jassy, with 12. 

The total number of publications handled 
by the Roumanian post-offices in 1906 was 
131,218,322. One newspaper sent out during 
the year 30,600,000 copies; no other daily 
paper sent out more than 6,000,000. 


The story-teller departed. Several hours_ 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal con- 
tests of national importance which have proved 
to be of the deepest significance in the history 
of our country. Mr. Hill writes throughout 
with fairness, brilliancy, and good judgment, 
with the eminent impartiality which becomes 
him as a lawyer. 
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Hotel and Baths. 
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ST. MORITZ-BAD, Engadine, Switzerland 


Season, 15th June to end of September. 
Covered connection with Baths, Brasseries and 







































































































































































By me, 1. 


Paris. 
3 HE new system of taxation which seems likely 
to be established in France might be called a 
plan to destroy marriage and labor and to pro- 
mote depopulation. 

No thinking man wishes it, and the deputies 
want it no more than anybody else; but the 
Income Tax bill, having been placed before 
most of them as the first condition for their 
election, they-have had to vote it. 

Of the taxes. inflicted on us by the old system some were funny, 
some were unjust, as, for instance, taxing the whole of an in- 
herited capital without first deducting from it the debts of the 
estate; some even were pernicious, like our tax on doors and 
windows, putting a premium on things as necessary to existence 
as air and light. But as the property owner was taxed only on 
the appearance of property, he was thereby encouraged to thrift 
and economy, which are the two vital characteristics of the French 
nation. 

Now he is to be taxed on the property itself, which is perfectly 
fair; but the amount — is to be progressive—that is to say, 
the more he owns, the higher his percentage of taxation is to be. 
For example, he may be obliged to give five per cent. on an income 
of 3000 francs, ten per cent. on 8000 franes, and fifteen per cent. 
on 12,000 frances per annum. Under a certain amount, probably 
under 2000 francs income, there will be no taxation at all, but 
above 15,000 franes the charge is to be tremendous. 

Of course this plan appeals to the masses. Their argument in 
favor of it is simple. ‘“ Why should not a fellow with plenty 
of money give more to the state than a laborer?” they ask. “A 
few thousand francs more or less do not mean anything to him. 
He will not miss them, whereas every penny counts in the budget 
of the poor.” 

It is true enough, and we cannot wonder at the uneducated being 
deceived by an idea which has fascinated such men as J. B. Say 
and Montesquieu. 

Yet, at a glance, it is easy to see that this theory of a progressive 
income tax could justify itself only on the condition that the 
benefits derived by the people from the state increased according 
to their percentage of taxation. Now in reality the reverse hap- 
pens. It does not cost any more to the government to protect 
one man than to protect another man, to look after large in- 
comes than after small ones; and the millionaire does not wear 
out the state roads any more than the pauper. On the other hand, 
many public services, such as public instruction, savings-banks, 
public charities, are mainly and in some instances exclusively 
organized to serve the interests of the impecunious. 

It is chimerical of the poor to think they are able to escape 
taxation. As soon as the law is applied, they are going to suffer 
from what is known to economists as “ phenomenon of reper- 
cussion,” and they will find themselves taxed indirectly very 
heavily when they are no longer taxed directly. The landlord 
will raise his rent, the baker the price of his bread, the grocer 
that of his groceries. This is so certain to happen that the 
Chamber of Deputies, while still planning the Income Tax bill, 
has already considered the necessity of raising the salary of all 
government employees in prevision of a sure increase in the cost 
of living. 

Those whom the law intends to reach, particularly the capitalists, 
are going to evade the difficulty by investing their money outside 
of France. Since the first bill was voted in March, 7,000,000 franes 
have disappeared from the Paris Bourse, causing serious injury 
to trade and industry. 





The New French Income Tax 


GIRAULT 


The opportunity of the capitalist to cast off most of his dut, 
as a citizen throws the whole of the burden on the hard-workiny 
poor, in a word, upon the most deserving a of the nation. 
and it falls as a crushing ‘blow. Men of this class are not we ij 
off at best, and it is hard to figure out how they can manage io 
face any new financial responsibilities. 

In the present condition of affairs, even when they have had all 
those privileges of education without which there is no possible 
future for them, they can afford neither a wife nor a child while 
under thirty- -five years of age, for they do not earn enough, 
and the cost of living is too high. If they do succeed 
in marrying at an earlier age, it is because they have had 
the luck to meet a “good enough” young girl with an appro 
priate dot. Then the husband supports himself, the dot provides 
for the wife, and the two ends meet. But let the man desire the 
luxury of children, of bringing them up decently, and he musi 
wait till middle age approaches. 

However, despite the evil of those conditions that deprive a man 
of his birthright to love and enjoy his youth, there is hope for 
him in the course of time. If he is patient and painstaking, he 
may be rewarded for his conscientiousness and ‘his efforts. As he 
is taxed only for his expenditures, the little luxuries of which he 
deprives himself go toward assuring the future of his family, and 
the harder he works, the more simply he lives, the more he benefits 
his household. 

Now the reverse is going to happen, with the institution of the 
income tax. <A father will no longer reap the result of his own 
efforts when, spurred to more ambitious ventures by the birth of 
a new child, he succeeds in increasing his income. The state, 
regardless of the man’s new needs, will tax his earnings more 
heavily. So, when he spends his strength, vitality, takes no holi- 
days and becomes prematurely old in toiling, the Frenchman is to 
do it all for his country and not for his family at all. And _ yet 
he is requested by the state to have children—he will be taxed, 
of course, even without them—so that his children in their turn 
may work for the sake of the Motherland. A rather dreary out- 
look! 

And the encouragement to marry is no greater than the en- 
couragement to bring children up: two separate incomes being 
taxed less than two Joint incomes, a man and a woman will fin¢ 
it to their great pecuniary advantage to live together outside of 
matrimonial ties, and to keep separate accounts instead of join- 
ing incomes in marriage and so quadrupling their debt to the 
nation. 

In short, the ideal of a Frenchman will now be to have a 
minimum of needs and to supply them with a minimum of effort. 
If, anxious for the future, he tries to put money aside; instead 
of investing his little savings and allowing interest to accrue, he 
will hide his cash from the tax collector and tuck it away in 
the old stocking. Consequently, that economy which ‘has pulled 
France through the worst crises in her history is on the point of 
becoming a national danger. 

Difficulties of all sorts threaten the application of the Income 
Tax bill, too. How is the government going to find out exactly 
how much a man is worth, without reviving a tribunal of in- 
quisition to keep track of every stock, bond, and deposit? 

But the French people will resent the interference of the state 
with their private affairs. ‘They are as a race hot-headed, und 
it is to their characteristic quick temper that M. Aymond alluded 
when he remarked in the Chamber of Deputies, concerning the 
nation’s attitude toward the new bill, “ They may be willing to 
pay, ... but they will not let their pockets be searched!” 
And if they are searched there will be trouble. 





Mark Twain, His Books, and the Booksellers 


s)N a speech delivered at the eighth annual banquet of 
Sy the American Booksellers’ Association Mark Twain 
S quoted some remarkable statistics that show the 
- popularity of his writings. Included in the associa- 

tion are practically all the booksellers of America. 

The banquet was held at the rooms of the Aldine 
Association, No. 111 Fifth Avenue, Wednesday 
evening, May 20. Among other things Mark Twain said: 

‘This annual gathering of booksellers from all over America 
comese together ostensibly to eat and drink, but really to discuss 
business; therefore I am required to talk shop. I am required 
to furnish a statement of the indebtedness under which I lie to 
you gentlemen for your help in enabling me to earn my living. 
For something over forty years I have acquired my bread by print, 
beginning with Innocents Abend, followed at intervals of a year 
or so by Roughing It, Tom Sawyer, Gilded Age, and so on. For 
thirty-six years my books were sold by subscription. You are not 
interested in those years, but only in the four which have since 
followed. The books passed into the hands of my present pub- 
lishers at the beginning of 1904, and you then became the pro- 
viders of my diet. I think IT may say, without flattering you, that 
you have done exceedingly well by me. Exceedingly well is not too 
strong a phrase,.since the official statisties show ‘that in four years 
you have sold twice as many volumes of my venerable books as 
my contract with my publishers bound you and them to sell in five 
years. To your sorrow you are aware that frequently, much too 
frequently, when a book gets to be five or ten years old its annual 
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sale shrinks to two or three hundred copies, and after an added 
ten or twenty years ceases to sell. But you sell thousands of my 
moss-backed old books every year—the youngest of them being 
books that range from fifteen to twenty-seven years old, and the 
oldest reaching back to thirty-five and forty. 

By the terms of my contract my publishers had to account to 
me for 50,000 volumes per year for five years, and pay me for them 
whether they sold them or not. It is at this point that you gentle- 
men come in, for it was your business to unload the 250,000 volumes 
upon the public in five years if you possibly could. Have you suc- 
ceeded? Yes, you have—and more. For in four years, with a year 
still to spare, you have sold the 250,000 volumes, and 240,000 
besides. 

Your sales have increased each year. In the first year you sold 
90,328; in the second year, 104,851; in the third, 133,975; in the 
fourth year—which was last year—you sold 160,000. The aggre- 
gate for the four years is 500, 000 volumes, lacking 11,000. 

Of the oldest book, the Innocents Abroad,—now forty years old— 
you sold upwards of 46,000 copies in the four years; of Roughing 
It—now thirty-eight years old, I think—you sold 40,334; of Tom 
Sawyer, 41,000. And so on. 

And there is one thing that is peculiarly gratifying to me: the 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc is a serious book; I wrote 
it for love, and never expected it to sell, but you have pleasantly 
disappointed me in that matter. In your hands its sale has in- 
creased each year. In 1904 you sold 1726 copies; in 1905, 2445; 
in 1906,-5381; and last year, 6574.” 
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Phyllis 
(A Foolish Fantasy) 


PuyYLiis stood like a sweet Naiad, 
Down by the stream, on verdant sod, 
Holding a slender bamboo rod. 


Her shriek then rent the ambient air— 

A Catfish big had left its lair 

To chase the rat tucked in her hair. 
F. P. PITzer. 





Leather Shoes for Horses 


In some districts of Australia horses are 
shod with leather instead of iron. This 
plan is employed only in regions where the 
wound is permanently covered with grass 
or fine sand, and gives the feet better sup- 
port. In a country such as Australia, 
where a horseman may experience great 
lificulty at a critical moment in finding 
a horseshoe, such an innovation is a useful 
novelty. With extra shoes, whose weight 
is a trifle, and which can be fitted without 
trouble, it is practicable to travel without 
fear of the horse losing its shoe and being 
injured. Though the leather shoe is more 
expensive than the iron shoe, the higher 
price is repaid by the superior advantages. 








Compromise 


CustoMER (in book-store). “Let me 
have a copy of Antony and Cleopatra.” 

CLerk. “ Yes, sir. One dollar, please.” 

Customer. * Dear me, I’ve only got fifty 
cents. Just give me Antony!” : 
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Willing to Oblige 

AN Englishman was recently invited by 
a New-Yorker to accompany him on a hunt- 
ing trip on Long Island. 

“Large or small game?”  laconically 
asked the Briton, who has hunted in every 
quarter of the globe. 

“You don’t expect to find lions and 
tigers on Long Island, do you?” queried the 
New Yorker. 

“Hardly,” responded the Briton, with a 
laugh, “but I like a spice of danger in my 
hunting.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” answered the other, 
with a grin, “I’m your man, all right. 
The last time I went out I shot my brother- 
in-law in the leg!” 





A Chinese Normal School 


Tue new Chinese board of education pro- 
poses to establish a Shih-fan Hsuehtang, or 
civil normal college, in Peking, for training 
teachers for service in the various civil 
schools and colleges throughout the empire. 
In addition to Chinese classics, English, 
French, German, Russian, and Japanese will 
be taught in the proposed college, under the 
Instruction of experienced teachers. The col- 
lege will be established in the Chinese city in 
the course of the present year, and the annual 
expenditure is estimated to be about 100,000 
taels (about $70,000) . 





Obeying Mother 


A MAN had just arrived at a Massachu- 
setts summer resort. In the afternoon he 
Was sitting on the veranda when a hand- 
some young woman and her six-year-old 
son came out. The little fellow at once 
made friends with the latest arrival. 

“What is your name?” he asked. Then, 
When this information had been given, he 
added, * Are you married ?” 

“T am not married,” responded the man, 
With a smile. 

At this the child paused a moment, and, 
turning to his mother, said: 

“What else was it, mamma, you wanted 
te to ask him?” 
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Don’t Go On Your Vacation 


Until You Have Read The Great Vacation Number of “Recreation.” 


JUNE “RECREATION ” WILL BE A GREAT BJG SPECIAL NUMBER OF THIS 
SPLENDID MAGAZINE, FULL OF LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ALL OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


VACATION TRIPS will be given considerable space, and this number will give you a vast 
deal of practical information about real, common-sense, health-giving vacations, whether you 
have much or little to spend. 


INFORMATION FREE TO READERS OF “RECREATION” 


WHERE TO GO. We believe that “RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU” has more 
valuable information at its command concerning various places for vacations, with all the good 
and bad points of each place, what it will cost, and other details, than any other organization. 


RECREATION’S POPULAR “BEEN THERE” STORIES 


RECREATION’S Popular “Been There” stories are written by people who have “been there” and 
know whereof they write. They tell all about vacations spent in widely varying sections of the 
country. They save you the usual “experimental first trip,’ and start you right. They tell you 


how, when and where to go, what to take and what it costs. 


A Few of the Leading Articles in June “Recreation” 
CANOEING ON THE CHARLES RIVER A SYMPOSIUM OF VACATION T'RIPS—BUILD- 
ING RECREATION HOUSES—LIVING IN A HOUSE TENT—A NEW GAME FISH—OLD 
FASHIONED BASS—SWIMMING STROKES—RECREATION TRIPS ON HORSEBACK. 


A DOZEN OTHER ARTICLES, AND ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


ON ALL FIRSTCLASS NEWS STANDS 25 CENTS A COPY 
“A PACK OF FUN” J These booklets, which will delight the reader, are jam 


full of good, practical information and interest to out- 


“s . ” 
ee FISH THAT GET AWAY door lovers. Freely illustrated, 10 cents each, the three 
CAMPING OUT WITH A BABY” for 25 cents, by mail postpaid. 
1—To introduce “RECREATION” to new readers, we will send it from 
June to December inclusive for $1.00. June and December numbers are 25 
TO YOU cents each. We will also send FREE to every cne accepting this offer the 
three booklets named above. Subscribers in Canada add 25 cents for extra postage. 
2—If your newsdealer cannot supply you with the June number, send us 25 cents and we 
will mail the copy to you. If you will give us the name of the dealer who cannot supply you the June 
number when you send your order in, we will send you free any one ot the booklets named above. 


Address: ‘‘ RECREATION,” A-4 West 22nd St., New York City 

















Financial Copyright ‘Wotice 





: Class A, XXc, No. 205682, April 30, 1908.—Lipraky or 
Bills of exchange bought and | Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirtieth 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | day of April, 1908, Harper & Brothers, of New_York, N. Y., 


rope and South Africa, Com- have deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
: which is in the following words, to wit: “* The Boy Traveilers 


> = 
of mercial and Travellers Letters in the Far East. Part Second. Adventyres of Two Youths 
of Credit. Collections made. |} in a Journey to Siam and Java, with Descriptions of Cochin- 


Credit International Cheques, Cer- | China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago, 
8 c New York: Harper & 


By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. k 
Brothers,” the right whereof they claim as proprietors in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 


tificates of Deposit. 


ghts. 
B r ow n B r ot h € r Ss & Cc O., oe (Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 





By THoRVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 


BankKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
In renewal for fourteen years from August 23, 1908. 























Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


Morton Trust 
Company 


38 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Travellers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Drafts. 
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CERTAIN merchant in the East, owning 

a retail clothing business left by his father, 

found himself a few years ago with surplus 
money and energy that led him to establish 
another store in a nearby town. 

Now, his father had drawn the best patronage 
in that city by selling leading lines of men’s hats, 
the name of any one of which is nationally known 
for high quality. The elder merchant had carried 
two of them almost from the first year their 
manufacturers had made hats. There are certain 
standard makes of men’s clothing, and _ this store 
had for two years carried one of them. It was 
the same with shoes, collars, shirts, underclothing, 
etc. The stock comprised everything needed to 
fit out a man or a boy. But every article was sold 
on the reputation of the manufacturer, and bore 
his label, which was well and favorably known 
through national advertising. 

The son had continued this policy. But now he 
thought it time he was making a reputation for 
himself. Everything sold in his new store should 
bear his own label, and nobody else’s. He 
wanted his name on the best merchandise, how- 
ever, so he went to the manufacturers of those 
very lines handled by his father and himself, 
and arranged to get precisely the same goods, 
to sell at the same prices, but with his own label 
attached instead of the manufacturer’s. 

When his new store opened it had identically 
the same merchandise as the old one, except for 
the makers’ names. The merchant advertised 
liberally in the local papers. He guaranteed the 
trustworthiness of everything sold. He laid em- 


Company, bearing only this merchant’s name, was 
as good as the same hat bearing Blank’sname. So 
the old labels were restored, and during the fourth 
season the gains in trade were more than double 
the whole growth during the first three seasons. 
To-day that shop bears a large sign. At the 
top is the merchant’s name, and underneath the 
names of fully a dozen manufacturers of standard 
articles of men’s wearing apparel. 
to let it be known that these manufacturers are, 
as it were, partners in his business. 

The _ retail merchant is doing the best for his 
patrons and himself when he puts most of his energy: 
and ability into the work of selecting and dis- 
tributing goods, and leaves manufacturing and the 
making Ay reputation to the producers. Some mer- 
chants buy goods too cheap, and others too dear. 
Some carefully select stock that isn’t in demand. 
Others buy toomuch. Intheendthereisdead stock, 
dead trade, dead capital, and a dead business. 

= 

Nationally advertised goods carry the least 
risk of becoming dead stock. Live energy is 
behind them. More than that, real demand is 
behind them, for the manufacturer has tested 
them in many markets to find out whether the 
public really wants them, and whether it will 
want them again, and again, and again — and 
yet again. Enormous national sales are necessary 
to pay advertising bills, because competition 
keeps the advertising expense down to an infini- 
tesimal fraction on each sale. A good deal is 
heard from time to time of the commodity that is 
ten cents value and ninety cents ad- 





phasis on his reputation, his ex- 
erience, his skill as a buyer. 
Fis store immediately took the 
leading patronage in that city. 
At the end of three seasons, 
however, the proprietor went to 


The QuoinClub 
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vertising. But whoever knew such 
a commodity to gain a national 
demand or hold it? 

Nationally advertised merchan- 
dise has behind it the element of 








the manufacturers, acknowledged 
that he was wrong, and directed 
that their own labels be restored 
to what he bought. Trade was 
not increasing as it should. The 
old store showed greater growth 
in the same period than the new, 
though the latter was in new 
territory. It took too much time 
to persuade customers that a hat 





| HIS little 16-page 
monthly, half the size 
of magazine page, will be 
sent on request to any Bus- 
iness Man who is interested 
in adverlising. Address 

Quoin Club 
1 Fifth Avey NY, 


publicity that gives news value, 
tells the consumer what he is buy- 
ing, and makes stability of quality 
imperative. The merchant who 
handles merchandise advertised in 
this way is going with a powerful 
current of distributive energy. Re- 
tail experience has demonstrated 
that it 
to paddle a little with the cur- 
rent himself. 








made by the well-known Blank 
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He is glad | 


is to his best interest | 
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| The Barrier 
By Rex Beach 











It means something to the man or woman 
| who has not read it that The Barrier io-day 
is the best-selling novel in America. | 

means a narrower life—narrower by. the 
pure joy and stimulus of this big, bearty 
story. 
T he Barrier is even better than The § poilers, 


The critics continue to say that 


‘King Spruce 
By Holman Day 


This story of a fight for love takes you 
away completely from the every-day grind. 
You get into the turbulent lumber woods 
—immediately in the first few pages you 
are there breathing the tonie of pine—not 
only to hear a story, but participate in things 
that actually happen. The pictures in 
colors add to the book’s attractiveness. 


The Golden Rose 


By Amelie Rives 


Beauty of sentiment, beauty of scene, of 
character and literary style make this a 
most unusual novel. The story is ur 
folded at a delightful country estate in 
| mid-summer, among shadowy lawns and 





| odorous gardens, filled with tender memo- 
ries. The author of The Quick or the 
Dead returns to the scenes of her first tr- 
umphs in this novel. 


Santa Lucia 
By Mary Austin 





In simple fashion this tale begins to re- 
flect the lives of a number of interesting 
_ persons in Santa Lucia, with its pretentious 
| suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow 
| social It moves gradually into a 
| powerful and rapid narrative—a genuine 
story. It is a pleasure to add that the book 
has uncommon literary excellence as well. 


order. 


Purple and Homespun 


By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


A keen ‘story unfolding the _ brilliant 
vistas of Washington official life, down 


which the view is never tiring. A self- 
made man and senator sighs for the heart 
of the daughter of an ambassador. The 
reader soon suspects that there is a serious 
bar, and the mystery makes a big story. 
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Merely to mention a new book 
by this greatest of story-tellers 
at once arrests our attention. 


R. J.’s Mother 
and some 


; Other People 


MARGARET DELAND 
Author of “Old Chester Tales” 
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YN all of Mrs. Deland’s work there 


a) 
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is a haunting quality, a strange 
sense of spiritual beauty which 
makes for remembrance, and 
which transforms these creatures of her 
imagination into breathing men and women. 
As for «R. J.’s Mother,” the author never 
more successfully: wrought a story con- 
taining such deep and simple elements— 
two lives that have suffered and come 
together through the common experience 
of love. Mrs. Deland’s stories “e/p. 
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OLDEST IN YEARS 
HIGHEST IN HONORS 
MOST WIDELY USED 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


GOOD housekeeper 
says: ‘‘All the early 


years of my life were spent in 





the tropics of India; and 
in the many English and 
American homes with which 
I was familiar Baker’s Cocoa 
was almost universally used. 
Since coming to this country 
I have experimented with 








other makes, but have put 





them all aside for Baker’s, 


~ which seems so much more 





REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE : acceptable. os 


WALTER BAKER @ CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 











